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THE INITIATION OF LEGISLATION 
I. 


The theory of the separation of powers holds a prominent 
place in American political philosophy. That legislative, judicial, 
and executive functions should be carefully distinguished and 
entrusted to agents quite independent of each other, has been 
more or less the aim of our constitution-makers, and has been 
generally approved by thinkers and writers upon our political 
institutions. 

But what, precisely, does this theory affirm? Its earnest 
advocates have always held that it is against the interests of 
liberty for any two of these elementary functions to be performed 
by the same person; but there have always been those who have 
seemed to believe its true meaning to be that no person who 
performs one of these functions shall influence or even in any 
way participate in, however remotely, the performance of either 
ofthe othertwo. This extreme form of the principle is generally 
associated with criticism of some public official who is being 
charged with acting outside of his legitimate powers; or else it 
is invoked in answer to some reformer who is urging further 
political adjustment with a view to closer cooperation between 
the legislative and executive departments in their relation to the 
initiation of legislation. 

It is this second attitude toward the doctrine of the separation 
of powers which lies at the base of much of the criticism incurred 
of late by President Wilson. One of his political opponents de- 
clared in the United States Senate recently that every measure 
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of general interest, except the tariff bill, since the beginning of 
his administration, had been initiated in the White House or 
in the office of one of his cabinet. ‘‘Somehow,” he said, “the 
spirit of our institutions has been transformed and the legislative 
branch of the government has become a mere recorder. What 
the President really wants is a journal clerk instead of a Congress, 
As a legislative body we have for the time being passed out of 
existence.” Of course there is some spite and some partisanship 
in this statement; but it probably would not have been made 
had not the speaker felt able to count upon a widespread con- 
viction that any President’s activity in such matters must be 
contrary to the fundamental principles of our government. 

To a less explicit, but no less real, adherence to such a view 
is due the fact that Mr. Wilson has been severely criticized for 
following the example of Washington and Adams in addressing 
the Congress in person instead of sending them written messages, 
as though the former method were less of an interference with 
the complete liberty of the law-making body. The fact is 
likely to be overlooked that he is only reviving the custom 
originally followed by Washington and Adams. It was Thomas 
Jefferson who began the custom of sending messages, and that 
not because of any theory of the separation of powers but simply 
because he was an indifferent speaker and disliked to make 
public addresses. His practice became a custom through its 
imitation by Madison and Monroe, his faithful followers ; and the 
custom has been retained because of inertia, and consecrated by 
that amusing conservatism so apt to prevail in political and 
ecclesiastical trifles. A quaint manifestation of it is referred to 
in Mr. Roosevelt's complaint that senators object to his sending 
his messages to them in print and were disposed to insist that he 
write them out in manuscript. His rejoinder is characterestic of 
that aggressive executive: “‘Whether I communicate with Con- 
gress in writing or by word of mouth or whether I write them by 
a machine or a pen are equally and absolutely unimportant 
matters. The importance lay in what I said and in the heed 
paid to what I said.” An abrupt way of defending the execu- 
tive’s power of initiation; but the provocation was doubtless 
great and persistent. 
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In this connection it would be interesting to hear Mr. Roose- 
velt’s views more fully expressed. After having spoken of the 
difficulties of a President’s position, he said: “Gradually I 
was forced to abandon the effort to persuade them to come to 
my way, and then I achieved results only by appealing over the 
heads of the Senate and House leaders to the people who were 
the masters of us both.”” He seems to express here the theory 
attributed to him in the North American Review when a writer 
in speaking of the powers of the President: first, to execute the 
laws, and second, ‘“‘to recommend to the consideration of the 
Congress such measures as he shall judge necessary and ex- 
pedient,”’ said, “To this duty he [Mr. Roosevelt] has added a 
third, to influence public opinion in the present . . . . he not 
only executes the laws, he contributes to their making. He is 
both President and Prime Minister, the chosen head of the 
people and the acting head of the party.” 

Turning from the presidency to the governorship of our leading 
state, we find Governor Hughes probably the most distinguished 
example of insistence on the part of the governor that the best 
reasons must rule and that the executive has a perfect right to 
present his reasons forcibly why laws should not be enacted. 
“From the first days of his term of office at Albany he made it 
clear that his policy would be to seek from the legislature the 
passage of needed laws, but if this was refused, to go behind the 
legislature and appeal directly to the people. He followed 
this plan last year with the result that the obstinate legislature 
finally crumbled up meekly before him.”’ This statement from 
The Nation is unhappy and likely to provoke those who in theory 
oppose such executive action to say, as did a writer in Zhe 
Independent, ‘‘Thus Governor Hughes terrorizes and coerces 
the legislature.” 

In the case referred to, the governor acted well within his 
legal and constitutional rights. He was particularly concerned 
about the suppression of race-track gambling. The gambling 
fraternity was backed by an unlimited purse and supported a 
powerful lobby. The reformers who were fighting the evil were 
unorganized, inefficient, unpractical, and pretty sure of defeat if 
unaided by the governor. The legislature, at its regular session, 
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failed to enact the requisite anti-gambling laws. The state 
constitution provides that the governor may summon the 
legislature in special session and may limit its deliberations to 
those matters which are recommended to it by him. Governor 
Hughes therefore called back the legislature in special session 
and placed this one question so prominently before it that 
action was unavoidable. No one familiar with public affairs in 
the state was ignorant that there was a “fight” going on between 
the governor and the legislature about a matter of legislation. 
No one doubted the public demand for affirmative action. The 
shallower apostles of the separation of powers could easily be 
persuaded that in such a conflict there was danger to the spirit 
of our institutions. Practical citizens, however, spoke their 
minds to their representatives in no uncertain terms. The anti- 
gambling bill was passed. No one doubts that Governor Hughes 
forced the legislation through over the passive opposition and 
obstructive tactics of a majority of the legislature. The 
gamblers and the professional politicians raised the cry of “ex- 
ecutive usurpation,” but I believe it was never seriously pro- 
posed that this usurpation be tested by formal impeachment. 
It was only the “spirit of the constitution” that the governor 
had violated. 

Some of the gentlemen who will exert considerable influence 
over the coming Constitutional Convention in New York State 
have expressed a hope that the convention will provide in the 
new constitution for some cooperation between the governor 
and the legislature. They suggest that the governor be au- 
thorized to go into the legislature with a drafted bill, defend 
it on the floor of the chambers, answer such questions as the 
members wish to put to him as to its desirability and practica- 
bility, and then require a vote upon it within a reasonable length 
of time. They do not ask for any exclusive control by the 
governor over the initiation of bills, or that he take any such 
part in the actual enactment of laws as he would take if he were 
empowered to vote. There is no thought of giving him any 
sort of control over the will of the legislature. What is the 
demand of these gentlemen? Simply that he be permitted to 
appeal to the reason of the lawmakers, and to ask that they 
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frankly express their decision without confusion or concealment. 
It is the power of initiative alone that is had in mind. That is 
not an exclusive power. When the proposal was presented to the 
public some time ago in an academic discussion, several metropol- 
itan papers referred to it as the dream of amateur constitution- 
makers. Editors wanted to know whether we were prepared to 
give up the splendid government bequeathed by our forefathers. 

In this paper I address those of our fellow-citizens who really 
fear some unfortunate result from such overstepping of the line 
of separation of powers, some weakening of our constitutional 
system. My purpose is to show that critics are too apt to put 
an extreme interpretation on the doctrine of the separation of 
powers. They demand that it be carried out as it never has 
been carried out with success in any country,—as it was not 
meant to be carried out by ‘the fathers,’’ and as the best 
reasoning prompts one to believe that it cannot be carried out 
without unfortunate consequences. In discussing the matter I 
shall present the origin and promulgation of the doctrine in the 
writings of Montesquieu ; the relation of it to the organization of 
our constitutional system in America; the unfortunate results of 
its too rigid application in France; and the present result of its 
too rigid application in our system. 

To discuss a theory of this sort impartially nearly always 
brings down upon the discusser the condemnation of both its 
advocates and its opponents. There is no doubt that much 
good has been done through a limited application of the theory. 
There is equally little doubt that whenever statesmen have 
followed it to a logical extreme they have been led into calamity. 
One might compare it to the theory of the division of labor. 
Industrial organization could never have reached its present 
high state of development without some application of this 
principle. Its too logical and detailed application, however, 
now tends to destroy the very human units upon whose welfare 
industrial prosperity depends. Despite the difficulty of walking 
this narrow way of compromise, I hope to be able to show that 
the separation of powers may be the guide to the security of 
liberty, and yet, if too slavishly followed, also the shield of cor- 
cuption and inefficiency. 
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II. 


The origin of the idea of a separation of legislative, judicial, 
and executive powers is attributed, and justly, to Montesquieu, 
and it doubtless resulted from his study of the English govern- 
ment. It is true that Aristotle recognized a division of political 
powers as a convenient analysis, and discusses them separately 
in his Politics; but he makes no argument for a separation of 
them. Locke, who published his famous 7zwo Treatises on Civil 
Government in the year of Montesquieu’s birth, 1689 (just a 
century before the extreme application of the doctrine in France) 
goes a step further. He says of the doctrine: “In well-ordered 
commonwealths, where the good of the whole is considered as it 
ought, the legislative power is put into the hands of divers 
persons who, duly assembled, have by themselves, or jointly with 
others, a power to make laws, which, when they are done, being 
separated again, they are themselves subject to the laws which 
they have made; which is a new and near tie upon them to take 
care that they make them for the public good. 

“But because the laws that are at once, and in a short time 
made, have a constant and lasting force, and need a perpetual 
execution, or an attendance thereupon, therefore it is necessary 
that there should be a power always in being which should see 
to the execution of the laws that are made, and remain in force. 
And thus the legislative and executive power come often to be 
separated.”’ 

Montesquieu was a nobleman of unusual opportunities and 
powers who gave a large part of his life to travel, study and 
reflection. He was a philosopher, and his Spirit of Laws, in 
which our doctrine received attention, is his greatest work. To 
it all students of political science turn; from it proceeded an 
impulse, the results of which can be accounted for only by 
reference to the sensitive epoch in which it was given. Ration- 
alism was then the order of the day. Men tested all problems 
by abstract reason. Rousseau and his followers ignored prec- 
edent, experience, custom, habit; or swept them aside with 
the grand gesture of our modern theorists; crying, ‘‘ Facts! ex- 
perience! what have I to do with these? I have a grand idea.” 
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Montesquieu was wiser than his generation, and drew his 
notions from the real world. He wrote of what he saw around 
him. He sought for better government as actually manifest in 
practical politics, not in abstractions. ‘One nation there is also 
in the world,”’ he says, ‘‘that has for the direct end of its con- 
stitution, political liberty. We shall presently examine the 
principles on which this liberty is founded; if they are sound, 
liberty will appear in its highest perfection To discover 
political liberty in a constitution, no great labor is requisite. If 
we are capable of seeing it where it exists, it is soon found, and 
we need not go far in search of it.” He found it in the English 
system of government. He described it as follows :— 


The political liberty of the subject is a tranquillity of mind 
arising from the opinion each person has of his safety. In 
order to have this liberty, it is requisite the government be 
so constituted that one man need not be afraid of another. 

When the legislative and executive powers are united in 
the same person, or in the same body of magistrates, there 
can be no liberty; because apprehensions may arise, lest 
the same monarch or senate should enact tyrannical laws, to 
execute them in a tyrannical manner. 


Our author wrote so epigrammatically and so briefly that it is 
somewhat difficult to determine his exact meaning. To do so 
we must examine the environment in which he lived while in 
England. Does he mean that in England these powers were 
separated by a line so sharply drawn that no cooperation between 
the organs of government was possible? I think not. Let us 
inquire. 

Montesquieu was in England from the autumn of 1720 until 
the spring of 1731 —a part of a transitional period in English 
constitutional history. One is disposed to think all periods of 
constitutional history transitional; but this one is particularly 
elusive, and there is considerable difference of opinion among 
the best observers as to its real nature. Walpole was just 
reaching the height of his power. Townshend, his chief rival, 
was turned out of the ministry in 1730, and in 1733, at the time 
of the excise row, Chesterfield followed Townshend. There can 
be no doubt that Walpole was the real ruler of England during 
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Montesquieu’s visit; and that he, Walpole, had the Commons 
with him. It may be true, as Dr. Johnson said, that ‘‘Walpole 
was a minister given by the king to the people; Pitt was a 
minister given by the people to the king’; but ministerial 
government was rapidly taking shape in England under the very 
eyes of the Georges who could not see it, and would have con- 
tested its every step had they seen it. It must have been pretty 
well on its way, moreover, when a man of the temperament of 
George II could say to a minister as he did to Walpole, “I will 
order my army as I see fit; for your scoundrels of the House of 
Commons, you may do as you please; you know I never inter- 
fere, or pretend to know anything about them.” 

But the evolution was still far from complete. Although the 
title Prime Minister was often applied to Walpole, it was applied 
not with respect, but rather in irony, and he objected to it most 
strenuously, with the shrewdness of an Augustus. He did not 
govern by his position of first minister; he governed, and he 
knew it, by weight of ability and personal favor,— aided no little 
by corruption. 

Now it is a very common remark that Montesquieu did not 
understand his England, and this statement is based on the fact 
that he did not describe a parliamentary executive. Mr. Collins 
thinks Montesquieu “‘was evidently ignorant of the tactics of 
Walpole and could hardly have been behind the scenes in 
English politics.” Mr. Dicey says ‘Montesquieu misunder- 
stood on this point the principles and practice of the English 
constitution.”” One does not lightly suggest that Mr. Dicey is in 
error in a matter of English constitutional history, but one is 
certainly confused by an array of facts which seems to contra- 
dict his statement. If one concedes that Montesquieu was in 
error, one must say the same of Blackstone, who, writing about 
the year 1758, says, ‘ With us, therefore, in England, this supreme 
power is divided into two branches: the one legislative, to wit, 
the parliament, consisting of king, lords and commons ; the other 
executive, consisting of the king alone.” This Mr. Dicey calls a 
“lawyer's view” in antithesis to the view of the practical pol- 
itician. 

Montesquieu evidently thought he was describing a state in 
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which there was some separation of powers. Evidently some of 
his contemporaries, and these no superficial observers, thought 
as he did. In theory, at least, there was then a considerable 
separation of powers. But the fact is that Walpole was per- 
mitted by the king to direct the legislation of the realm. Two 
different views are hete possible. Montesquieu was either mis- 
taken in his observations, and really meant that a complete 
separation of powers is in general a necessity, basing this upon 
the theory as held in England; or he meant that a partial 
separation was desirable, basing his views on the facts. 

Whatever were his views on this matter, we cannot accept 
them as inspired, for we should certainly decline to accept some 
of his other views. He provides for an upper chamber of the 
legislature with only hereditary nobles, forming “a body that 
has the right to check the licentiousness of the people.” He 
holds that ‘The executive power ought to be in the hands of a 
monarch [presumably hereditary]; . . . . the legislative power 
ought not to have the power of arraigning [impeaching] the 
person, nor of course, the conduct of him who is entrusted with 
the executive power. His person should be sacred, because it 
is necessary for the good of the state to prevent the legislative 
body from rendering themselves arbitrary. The moment he is 
accused or tried, there is an end of liberty.’ One is almost 
amused, in the light of recent political evolution, to find him 
saying, ‘‘Were the executive power to determine the raising of 
public money, otherwise than by giving consent, liberty would 
be at an end because it would become legislation in the most 
important point of legislation.” Limited monarchy was his 
ideal ; with democracy he had no patience. 

It is manifest that Montesquieu grasped clearly Aristotle's 
idea of division of powers. His philosophical mind developed a 
system in which these powers should be separated from each 
other. He doubtless read Locke ; he observed closely the con- 
ditions which surrounded him, and thought he had found a 
separation of powers more or less consistently effected. There 
is no doubt of the truth of his statement that “There would be 
an end to everything, were the same man, or the same body, 
whether of the nobles or of the people, to exercise these three 
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powers, that of enacting laws, that of executing the public reso- 
lutions, and of trying the causes of the individuals.” This 
fundamental and simple doctrine was taken up and spread abroad 
by the multitude of pamphleteers of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century; it became more sacred than the divine 
commandments, and found its pharisees as unreasoning and 
formal as any other commandment. 


Ill. 


So much for the origin of the doctrine. Now let us turn to 
its practical application. I would emphasize the word practical, 
because later on we shall have to refer to its unpractical appli- 
cation and its abuse. As we have indicated, the doctrine is just 
as useful in the field of politics as is that of the division of labor 
in the field of economics. Both doctrines are hurtful if applied 
with too determinate and logical consistency. One finds in 
America the first practical application of the theory. Whatever 
separation of powers Montesquieu may have found in England, 
it was not the result of any theory or the application of any 
abstract principle. The English government is further from 
logic than from anything else; its apostles are pragmatists, not 
to say opportunists, and they do what the practical affairs of the 
day demand with businesslike readiness and adaptability. In 
France the doctrine had secured foothold enough before its 
adoption in America, but only among theorist. The ferment 
that finally burst into eruption in 1789 was until that year kept 
in the realm of speculation by a centralized, unified, almost 
absolute, monarchy. It was to England and to the United 
States that France looked in 1789 for examples of the application 
of the doctrine. 

America had in the period from 1776 to 1789 become a 
veritable experiment station of political principles and theories. 
At least fourteen new governments had been set up, and several 
of these had already undergone changes after the first experi- 
ment. In this process English and colonial practical experience 
had been somewhat weirdly mingled with French dogma and 
theory. Some Americans held that the English government 
was characterized even in that day by a separation of powers, 
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and the French expression of the arguments in favor of such an 
arrangement entirely overcame any objection some of the early 
patriots may have had to following in this respect the supposed 
example of the mother country. 

We must not suppose, however, that such spirits as John 
Adams, Hamilton, Madison and Jefferson, were slavishly following 
any leadership but that of their own intelligence, though the 
power of this guide may have been often weakened by preju- 
dice, misinformation, conventionality, and unwarranted theory. 
Though Jefferson was in France when the Federal constitution 
was drafted, he had a considerable part in snaping the Virginia 
constitution, and through that the later course of American 
politics. All of these men were scholarly statesmen of the first 
rank, and were giving their best thought to public affairs. On 
the one hand they quoted great authorities freely in support of 
their views; on the other they exposed the errors of these same 
authorities when the facts and the authorities differed. 

John Adams speaks of the “great Montesquieu” only to show 
that his idea of the subserviency of citizens to the army is not in 
accordance with the facts. Again he says, “I am not an ex- 
plicit believer in the inspiration or infallibility of Montesquieu,” 
but goes on to place him above any of his critics, second only 
to Voltaire in intellect. And in his learned Defense of the 
Constitutions of Government of the United States of America 
he quotes a large part of Montesquieu’s account of the English 
government. Jefferson, on the other hand, writes to his friend de 
Tracy in France, “I had, with the world, deemed Montesquieu’s 
work of much merit, but saw in it, with every thinking man, so 
much of paradox, or false principle and misapplied facts, as to 
render its value equivocal on the whole.’”’ In a much earlier 
letter he ranks Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws for the science of 
government, and Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations for political 
economy, as the best works in either field. He calls attention 
to the fact that the former treatise ‘‘contains indeed a great 
many political truths, but also an equal number of heresies, so 
that the reader must be constantly on his guard.” Hamilton in 
his notes comparing the British constitution with others, calls it 
“the best form,’ and cites for reading Aristotle, Cicero Mon- 
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tesquieu and Necker. In another place he advises that Grotius, 
Puffendorf, Locke, Montesquieu, and Burlemaqui be read, saying 
that he would mention others, but ‘one who attends diligently 
to these requires no others.” 

Such men introduced the theory of the separation of powers 
into our system of government. John Adams expressed their 
view very well when he says: ‘‘When a writer on the government 
despairs, sneers, or argues against mixed government, he 
instantly proves himself an ideologian. To reason against a 
balance, because a perfect one cannot be composed or eternally 
preserved, is just as good sense as to reason against morality 
because no man has been perfectly virtuous.” Two points 
should be noted particularly in this statement. First, his interest 
is in a balancing of forces against each other, not in the sepa- 
ration of them; and secondly, he recognizes that a complete 
application of any theory is out of the question. He argues 
that the executive should be elected by the people directly 
rather than through the legislature, in order that the legislature 
may not control him, but does not bother to cite any theory to 
support this practical demand. The fear throughout seems to 
be of the control by the legislature of the executive rather than 
the reverse. Montesquieu, like Hamilton, of course, believed in 
a limited monarchy as the only means of protecting the executive 
and avoiding mob rule. 

To go into a detailed discussion of the application of the doc- 
trine in the state constitutions as an evidence of the practical view 
taken of it by their framers is unnecessary. Madison in Zhe 
Federalist has shown that “notwithstanding the emphatical and, 
in some instances, the unqualified terms in which the axioms 
have been laid down, there is not a single instance in which 
the several departments of government have been kept absolutely 
separate and distinct. New Hampshire, whose constitution was 
the last formed, seems to have been fully aware of the impossi- 
bility and inexpediency of avoiding any mixture whatever of 
these departments, and has qualified the doctrine by declaring 
‘that the legislative, executive and judicial powers ought to be 
kept as separate from, and independent of, each other as the 
nature of a free government will admit: or as is consistent with 
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the chain of connection that binds the whole fabric of the consti- 
tution in one indissoluble bond of unity and amity.” [His italics. ] 

Virginia probably was under the influence of Jefferson in 1776 
when she declared that “The legislative, executive, and judicial 
departments shall be separate and distinct, so that neither 
exercise the powers properly belonging to the others”; yet, as 
Madison points out, the executive and council are appointed by 
the legislature ; and there are other exceptions to a consistent 
separation of powers. New York provided about the same time 
for a council of revision of legislation, which was practically a 
third house composed of the governor and several judges; and 
for a council of appointment composed of the governor and 
several senators, thus particularly eliminating all lines of sepa- 
ration in the sense in which the word would be used by some. 

Wher we come to the Federal convention of 1787 we find 
the same respect for a valuable principle and the same practical 
view of the limit to which it is wise to follow it. Almost at the 
opening of the convention is was “ Resolved, That a national 
government ought to be established consisting of a supreme 
legislative, judiciary and executive.” Yet at about the same 
time it was proposed by Madison and others that there be a 
council of revision composed of a “convenient number of the 
national judiciary”’ to have a suspending veto. A reading of 
Mr. Farrand’s documents on the Constitutional Convention 
reveals much more interest on the part of its members in a 
balancing of powers for practical safety than in any theory of 
separation as a panacea for political ills. Madison, arguing 
against a theoretical view, says: “In England, whence the 
maxim itself has been drawn, the executive had an absolute 
negative on the laws; and the supreme tribunal of justice (the 
House of Lords) formed one of the other branches of the 
legislature.” 

After the Federal convention adjourned and the new consti- 
tution was published, Madison tells us that it was attacked on 
account of ‘its supposed violation of the political maxim that 
the legislative, executive, and judiciary departments ought to be 
separate and distinct. In the structure of the Federal govern- 
ment, no regard, it is said, seems to have been paid to this 
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essential precaution in favor of liberty. The several departments 
of power are blended in such a manner as at once to destroy all 
symmetry and beauty of form, and to expose some of the 
essential parts of the edifice to the danger of being crushed by 
the disproportionate weight of other parts." He goes on to say 
that “The accumulation of all powers, legislative, executive, and 
judiciary, in the same hands .... may be pronounced the 
very definition of tyranny’’; but he then undertakes an elaborate 
argument to show that in the Federal government the doctrine 
is not violated, because no two of these functions are performed 
exclusively by any one person or group of persons. ‘On the 
slightest view of the British constitution we must perceive that 
the legislative, executive, and judiciary departments are by no 
means totally distinct from each other.’’ He says that Mon- 
tesquieu, to whom he gives all credit for the doctrine, “did not 
mean that these departments ought to have no partial agency 
in, or control over, the acts of each other,”’ but dreaded only that 
the same monarch both enact and enforce laws. 

Madison probably represents more clearly than does anyone 
else of his time the best thought on the Federal constitution and 
the political philosophy of the best thinkers of his time. He was 
not a forceful man; all his results were gotten by a generous 
reasonableness and an extensive control of facts. He has been 
called the Father of the Constitution. He was for some time an 
ally of Hamilton in securing its enactment; later he became his 
opponent in an effort to preserve it inviolate. This may justify 
the fame. His middle postition between the extremes of the 
pure democracy of Jefferson, on the one hand, and the centralized 
monarchy of Hamilton on the other, suggests the position of 
Justice Story, who was appointed to the Supreme Court by 
Jefferson, but soon became the intimate of Marshall, the arch 
Federalist. Story’s view of the application of this doctrine in 
American polity is doubtless as reliable as that of any man. In 
his Commentaries he says: ‘‘ When we speak of the separation of 
the three great departments of government and maintain that 
separation is indispensable to public liberty, we are to under- 
stand this maxim in a limited sense. It is not to affirm that 
they must be kept wholly and entirely separate and distinct and 
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have no common link of connection or dependence the one upon 
the other in the slightest degree. The true meaning is that the 
whole power of one of these departments should not be exercised 
by the same hands which possess the whole power of either of 
the other departments, and that such exercise of the whole 
would subvert the principle of a free constitution.” 

We find this view echoed throughout our history. Daniel 
Webster says that the organs should be kept as distinct as the 
practical conduct of the affairs of government will permit. What 
does the politician in the opposition say? That the President or 
Governor is leading the legislature around by the nose and 
breaking down the constitution, if he appeals to the public to 
judge whether he or the legislature, with which he is at odds, is 
making a real effort to live up to preélection understandings, 
and to conduct the government in the interest of the whole 
people. 

IV. 

We have seen the origin of the doctrine in England, where it 
was born of Montesquieu’s study of that government. We have 
reviewed its practical application in America. Now we come to 
the use of the doctrine under the stress of revolutionary con- 
ditions in France. It must be remembered that we did not have 
a revolution in America; we had a civil war. We separated 
from Great Britain; but we changed our form of government 
very little. In 1789 France was led by theorists with almost no 
experience in self-government; men who, as Arthur Young said, 
seemed to think there was a receipt for making constitutions. 
They believed that the time had come to make a government 
that would preserve liberty and dispense justice, the latter con- 
sideration being secondary. They were like the young Chinese 
as Professor Goodnow describes them, convinced that a perfect 
government can be thought out. They were determined to 
have it, precedent or no precedent. Professor Léon Duguit has 
made a careful study of the application of this doctrine in France 
from 1789 to 1791 and finds that it was evolved under the 
combined influence of Montesquieu, the American and the 
English constitutions ; about none of which the leaders seem to 
have been sufficiently informed. 
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While some of the American constitutions were drafted with 
fear of monarchy before the eyes, the Federal constitution- 
makers had in view rather a tyrannical majority, and the need of 
protecting order and property. The convention of 1787 was 
therefore concerned with protecting the executive from the 
legislature. In France, on the other hand, the movement for 
reform originated in revolt against the king, and the concern in 
the period we are considering was to weaken the executive in 
the advantage of the legislature. 

Despite the advice of the wiser ones like Mirabeau and the 
disciples of Montesquieu, who wished nothing more radical than 
a limited monarchy of the English type, the Nationa! Assembly, 
in separating the powers, took most of them from the king, thus 
leaving him nothing but the power of suspending legislation for 
six months. ‘‘The ministers were invested with supreme execu- 
tive authority, but more regulations were made to insure their 
responsibility and limit their actual power than to define their 


’ 


functions.” The whole administration became merely the clerks 
of the legislature. There was no provision for codperation or 
mutual helpfulness. Mirabeau and his sympathizers made an 
effort to secure the formation of a ministry on the English 
model, but the Assembly answered with a provision that no 
deputy might accept office in the ministry while a deputy or 
within three years thereafter. (Mr. Morley in his Ze ef Walpole 
calls attention to a similar provision in England which was but 
short-lived.) With this all hope of stemming the tide of anarchy 
was gone. The legislature passed into weaker and less in- 
telligent hands. Its power was used, as is that of an unguided 
legislature generally, without either wisdom or moderation. The 
logical consequences resulted,—the leadership of the demagogue 
from without the government, and finally absolutism. 

Again in 1848 the French tried to set up a complete separation 
of powers. A president and a legislature were elected, each for 
four years. The traditions of France this time threw the weight 
of public opinion in favor of the president, who was a demagogue, 
fortified by the Napoleonic idea. Seignobos compares the 
system with that of the United States, showing that French con- 
ditions and character make even as much separation of powers 
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as we have undesirable for France. The empire of the third 
Napoleon soon followed. Not until 1875 did France arrive at a 
tolerable solution of her constitutional problem. Then she took 
many of the essentials of the English govermment, which she had 
at first had in mind, to follow. She set up what was essentially 
a limited monarchy, with the president as king. All his public 
acts must be performed by responsible ministers, as in England. 
But even then the executive was not satisfied to accept the 
system. McMahon's effort to govern without a majority was 
needed to show that the real power is always in the hands of the 
legislature. Thereafter it is of the minister, not of the president, 
that the historian speaks. In 1887 even the president, Grévy, 
was forced to resign by a legislature with which he was un- 
popular. The same fate is said to have befallen Casimir Périer 
in 1894. France no longer fears the executive. Will the time 
come when she must guard against the excesses of the legis- 
lature? At least she has shaken from her shoulders the incubus 
of what Duguit so truly says is a “‘vaine et artificielle théorie de 
la séparation absolue des pouvoirs.”” The doctrine of a rigorous 
division of powers has been (in France) thoroughly condemned 
by those two sad but conclusive experiences. “The régime of 
the Convention, the tyranny of the Assembly are the necessary 


consequences of the separation of powers.’ 

The complete separation had failed in England as self-govern- 
ment arose, but in England the change from it was so gradual 
during the reigns of the three Georges that it was scarcely per- 
ceived. It is gone forever. It brought on France two great 
political calamities, and was then repudiated for good and all, 
the codperation of the English system being substituted. Let 
us now return to the results of its application in America, in so 
far as those results present themselves. 

Ours is a government of checks and balances. Under the 
leadership of men of conservative temperament our constitutions, 
both State and Federal, have been drafted to prevent ill-con- 
sidered action on the part of the political leaders or majorities. 
The division of powers has been recognized as the basis for 
setting up these checks and balances between the several de- 
partments, but no very rigid separation exists in practice. 

18 
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The fundamental doctrine of our government as applied by 
men of the type of Madison, Story and Webster, is that it is not 
safe to permit one person to make a law controlling other 
persons, and then himself enforce it against them. We maintain 
that it is still useful for us to so arrange political authority that 
one body of persons shall make general rules of conduct and 
then, as Locke says, go about their business knowing they must 
live under the rules they have made. One is reminded of the 
protectionist statesman caught smuggling at the port of New 
York. After these general rules of conduct are made, there 
must be a body of judges, free, independent, non-partisan men, 
carefully selected, who shall apply these general rules made by 
the legislature, to the concrete cases and disputes which occur. 
Then the executive —still another set of men—shall see that 
the laws thus made and interpreted are carried out. Only with 
this sort of separation can we be sure of liberty. But we have 
always bridged this separation to prevent isolation. The 
governor or president may recommend legislation and is 
applauded by most right-minded men when he invokes public 
opinion to decide whether he or the legislature is right. He 
may also veto bills which do not suit him. The court may 
check the legislature when it makes laws which are contrary to 
the constitution which authorizes their enactment. The legis- 
lature ratifies the executive’s appointments and participates with 
him in the war power and in the making of treaties, as well as 
performs the judicial function of trying impeachments. 

Now we ask for a further bridge in order that government 
may be made better, and may tend less to the extremes under 
which France has suffered. We contend that the executive and 
the legislative departments are particularly supplementary to 
each other. The legislative function is a deliberative one and 
needs the concert of many minds. This is for the acceptance 
and ratification of legislation, for the expression of the popular 
will. But legislation is made up of three elements,— initiation, 
drafting, and ratification. The last should never be done by any 
other organ than the legislature. But the initiation can be done 
by anyone, from the humblest citizens to the President of the 
United States. Now if anyone may initiate, why may one not 
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do so in a frank and practical way on the floor of the house of 
Congress or legislature as well as through a message? Are the 
legislators cowards, or such “a feeble folk’”’ that they cannot 
face one man and resist his will or charm? If he may initiate, 
why may he not bring in a bill which explicitly states what he 
wishes to say and permit the legislators to ask him questions 
about it? Should any honest legislator hesitate to answer by a 
vote “‘yes’’ or “no” to such a bill brought in by a man who 
carries for the people a great responsibility? Of whom would 
they be afraid; of the man who is the executive; of their 
constituents ; or of their consciences? 

I have said that the legislature and the executive are supple- 
mentary. It is doubtless well that the senate must confirm 
appointments, though very stupid things are often done by the 
senators with this power. It is a deliberative check on thought- 
less or too radical executives. It is well that the reason of a 
group effect this check. So is it well that the executive be 
permitted to galvanize the somewhat unorganized legislature 
into action, but not to control that action. The executive is 
the conspicuous head to whom the people look. It is his ad- 
ministration that is called a failure if no good legislation is en- 
acted. He alone is the representative of the whole body of the 
people. He is the will of the party, as the legislature may be 
said to be its reason. The will must lead, the reason check. 
The will would appoint, the reason ratify ; the will would propose 
a law, the reason accept or reject it. 

Who are the opponents of this proposal that the executive 
perform this important function? Mainly the politicians, and 
generally those in the opposition. It is plain that legislation 
will have leadership. It is plain that party organization directs 
our affairs, and there is as yet no substitute for its direction. It 
is therefore plain that the legislature will be directed by the force 
which directs the party. Therefore it is plain that either the exec- 
utive or the party boss will be the initiating force in important 
legislation, for its production or its prevention. And therefore, 
if the executive and the party leader are different persons, the 
executive cannot get to the legislature directly; his initiative must 
pass through the political organization at the will of the boss. 
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One is disposed to follow the example of Montesquieu and 
turn to the English government for an illustration of the needed 
organization. There the executive is the party leader, or the 
leader becomes the executive. The person with power is 
shouldered with responsibility, or the person with responsibility 
also has the power. The king needs as leader, the commons 
need as leader, the only person whom the majority will follow ; 
the great leader with all the wires in his hand is made the 
executive. The initiative is his. 

Epcar Dawson. 


Washington, D.C. 


ERRATUM 


By an oversight, the address of Mr. Dawson is 
erroneously given herein as Washington, D. C., when 
it should have been New York City. 























SIR WILLIAM MONSON 


The hardest thing to predicate about a man is whether he will 
be remembered when he is dead; and if so for how long. ‘‘It is 
enough,’’ declares a great American, ‘‘if one competes success- 
fully with his own generation,’’— and in that view must lie 
whatever satisfaction most of us will ever get of fame. There 
is, indeed, but one sure way to keep one’s memory alive. 
Among the paths to immortality,—an eminent ability in the 
destruction of one’s kind, some superhuman service to the race, 
some more than usual villainy, some freak of fortune, character, 
or birth,—all men are equal till one writes a book ;—and truly if 
ever man had reason to believe the pen mightier than the sword 
it is Sir William Monson. Among the daring seamen of Eliza- 
beth he was by no means the least; among the counsellors of her 
Stuart successors his voice was not the mildest; among the up- 
holders of English naval supremacy he occupies a not unenviable 
place. Yet were it not for the inconsequential fact that in his 
later years the old sea-dog chanced to commit his growls to 
paper, we might well ask in vain of him,—as of a multitude of 
other worthies, stout men of head and hand who in their day did 
no little to direct the destinies of the world,—‘‘Who was Sir 
William Monson ?’’ 

Yet it would seem that his career might entitle him to remem- 
brance, even had he not taken to driving quill when he left off 
wielding cutlass. There are greater figures than his in the stirring 
times when he played his part among the world’s affairs, but there 
is scarcely one which touched those affairs on so many sides, or 
was so typical a product of the times. Certainly there is not one 
whom we can now recall that managed to live long enough to fight 
the Armada at one end of his life and to command a Ship-Money 
fleet at the other; least of all one so capable of recording his 
experiences. Not without high lights and purple patches which 
make it well worth recovering from the semi-oblivion into which 
it has fallen, his long career is a peculiarly accurate type of the 
successive generations which he adorned. And if you would find 
your way behind Elizabethan scenes and see how that magnificent 
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spectacle was staged; if you would learn somewhat of its actors 
at first hand, and feel the stir of those days when carrack and 
galleon still sailed the seas, when Raleigh sought El] Dorado and 
Drake led his handful of adventurers to sack the Treasure House 
of the World, go find Sir William, sit down beside the chimney 
fire and listen to the old sea tales which have been the inspiration 
of two centuries of naval preéminence. 

In nearly all of its earlier characteristics his life offers the typ- 
ical features of his generation, and it is not the worse for that. 
It has been long since the boy who runs away to sea played the 
part in literature which he once played in life; but when young 
Monson exchanged the Balliol quadrangle for the deck of a 
privateer, neither in literature nor in life was such an escapade 
so rare as it has since become, for the world was then crowded 
with great events whose principal theatre was the sea. William 
the Silent was leading his countrymen in that desperate revolt 
against the Spanish power which was to become a landmark of 
liberty; Henry of Navarre was waiting his opportunity amid the 
civil wars which devastated France to make his way to Ivry and 
the crown; and every port of Spain and Portugal rang with busy 
preparation for the mighty enterprise which with the aid of 
Parma’s army, then gathering in the Netherlands, was to crush 
England and Holland and so reéstablish the supremacy of Spain 
and the Vatican, now sadly shrunk beneath the strokes of the 
reformed communions. Hawkins and Drake and Frobisher, 
who had dealt some of the shrewdest of those blows, were then 
in the heyday of their spectacular careers, and among the crews 
of those innumerable vessels then pushing out from every English 
port to spoil the Spaniard there were many who, like this Lin- 
colnshire youth, were fired by the exploits of their famous 
countrymen to draw a sword for England and her faith and, as 
Monson observes of himself, ‘‘inclined to see the world,’’ and, 
it might well be, make their fortunes. 

To the oncoming generations each new age offers its peculiar 
opportunity. What the Crusades were to the young knight of 
the Middle Ages, what the plunder of Mexico and Peru was to 
the Spaniard of the early sixteenth century; what the camp was 
to Napoleonic France, and business to nineteenth-century 
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America, privateering was to the Elizabethan. So, in em- 
bracing it as a profession, Monson was but an exponent of the 
spirit of his age when the sea and the court were the open way 
for the talents of an English youth. And he was not merely a 
type, he was the type destined to survive by its success. Not 
many of his fellow-adventurers could boast, like him, of having 
helped bring back from his earliest enterprise the first Spanish 
prize ever seen in an English port; fewer still were able to con- 
gratulate themselves on such rapid rise thereafter. It is not 
likely that the parental blessing was difficult to secure for one 
whose professional career had begun so auspiciously, and it was 
evident that this, or some kindred influence, contributed to place 
the young adventurer almost at once in command of a ship of 
his own. It must have been that seamen were developed rapidly 
in those strenuous days, or that he had some extraordinary influ- 
ences at work in his behalf. But, even so, when at the mature age 
of eighteen he voyaged to the Canaries and, disguised as a Flem- 
ing, found his way into and out of Flores harbor unharmed; and 
when later falling in with a ‘‘Biscayner well-manned, sufficiently 
furnished and bravely defended,’’ his crew were forced by the 
height of the seas to ungrapple and leave some of their number 
fighting on board the stranger from eight o’clock in the evening 
till eight in the morning, when she finally struck, we must 
admit he had not chosen his profession ill, if some unusual 
quality of adroitness and courage and leadership be any proof. 
These, perhaps as much as family influence, doubtless enabled 
him a year after that wild night in the north Atlantic to embark 
as a volunteer on the Queen’s own pinnace in the eventful week’s 
fighting which ended at Gravelines and the overthrow of the 
Armada. 

This much is certain, that whatever star guided his early 
course, thenceforth Monson sailed no longer as a privateer but 
as an officer of those successive expeditions by which Elizabeth, 
so long as she lived, wreaked vengeance on the power which had 
threatened her life and throne, summoned her subjects to re- 
nounce her authority, fomented Irish rebellion against her rule, 
and supported the claims of her rival. In this long counter- 
crusade, fleet after fleet put out from English ports to harry the 
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weakened power of Philip the Second, till that power was no 
longer to be reckoned with as formidable, much less dangerous 
on any sea. Drake, Essex, Cumberland, in turn harassed the 
Spanish coasts and island ports, cut off convoys and merchant- 
men, and learned from them the wealth of Indian trade, the 
secrets of the sea-ways east and west. Their successors, fol- 
lowing the track of Drake and Cavendish about the world, broke 
through the dangers and the prohibitions of the rich monopoly, 
and with the Dutch close in their wake poured into Europe the 
riches of the declining Spanish-Portuguese possessions over sea 
and shifted the colonial and economic balance of the world. 

In this exciting, profitable pursuit Monson had his full share. 
*“*Dangers and perils by the sword and famine, by danger of the 
sea and other casualties, as all mcn are subject to that run such 
desperate adventures,’’ so he writes, were his in plenteous 
measure. His escape from shipwreck and starvation, by which, 
as he tells us, he ‘‘received two lives from God’’; the daring 
attempt that he and Captain Lister made to cut out a ship from 
Flores harbor with a boat’s crew, ‘‘rather like mad than dis- 
creet men,’’ and finally taking it with the help of another boat 
sent out to rescue them; his capture of the rich carrack, the St. 
Valentine, which crowned his achievements in this field; such 
were the incidents which for a dozen years made up the sum of 
his adventurous life. Full of the thrust of sword and push of pike, 
attack, repulse, and stratagems and spoils, hair-breadth escapes 
by land and sea, they were busy years. It would be too long to 
tell of his innumerable adventures here; how once when Essex 
was outflanked by a fortified house, Monson, with fifty ‘‘old 
soldiers of the Low Countries,’’ took it with no more danger to 
himself, he says ‘‘than a musket bullet through his scarf and 
breeches and the pummel of his sword shot from his side’’; of 
how again, finding himself at night amid a Spanish fleet he had 
been sent to spy upon, he held a dagger at the throat of his 
Spanish servant compelling him to cry out that there was a strange 
ship among them; conceiving, as the event proved, that his 
enemies ‘“‘having warning from me of it, of all others they could 
not suspect that I was she.’’ Such was, no doubt, the daily lot 
of many men of those times as of all other times of war; yet to 
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the man of peace to whom there comes across the centuries the 
echo of these long-dead rivalries, the exploits and the stratagems 
of old conflicts, they retain a charm not of phrase alone, they wake 
something of the spirit which made them possible. 
“ All this how far away! 

Mere delectation meet for a minute’s dream! — 

Just as a drudging student trims his lamp, 

Opens his Plutarch, puts him in the place 

Of Roman, Grecian ; draws the patched gown close, 

Dreams, ‘Thus should I fight, save or rule the world !’— 

Then smilingly, contentedly, awakes 

To the old solitary nothingness.” 

The more so, perhaps, in that he knows the peace that no 
Elizabethan ever knew. For Monson’s career in those eventful 
days and in the darker years to come was not merely of naval 
interest. Scarcely was he embarked upon his second voyage 
when he was captured, and from his experiences as a Spanish 
prisoner and galley-slave brought back, among other things, 
some of his choicest tales, with which, to the end of his days he 
was accustomed to amuse his family and his friends. That they 
were worth the hearing, the story of ‘‘Seignior Fernandez’’ 
bears witness, if we had no other specimen. Even in Monson’s 
brief chronicle of his fellow-prisoner, the unfortunate agent of the 
dispossessed Pedro of Portugal, whom Englishmen once dreamed 
of making king again, there lives the flavor of a real romance. 
From this source, too, he drew much of that inexhaustible store 
of miscellaneous information which served him and his country 
well through many years. And if Sir William had only told us 
how he himself was freed from his imprisonment, he would have 
added to our entertainment and, perhaps to his advantage and 
our own, have cleared his own memory of the aspersion which 
some later biographers have cast upon it. 

But this Elizabethan, like so many of his kind, was an 
amphibious creature; and, in the intervals of voyaging against 
the Spaniard, he found time and opportunity to embark on a 
career no less adventurous and scarcely less hazardous than 
following the sea,—for he became a courtier. Whatever moving 
accidents he had in that great enterprise he has not told, and we 
shall probably never know; but by them he gained more than by 
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his exploits in seamanship, which made so fine a background for 
one who risked his fate at the brilliant and treacherous court of 
the Virgin Queen. First attaching himself to the train of the 
ill-fated Essex, he drew from that connection knighthood and 
the captaincy of a second-rate. When that nobleman’s folly 
and misfortune drove him toward disgrace and death, Monson, 
like the prudent seaman that he was, perceived the coming storm 
in time, and as the wind shifted in the royal skies, shortened 
sail, tacked fairly about, and caught the favoring breeze which 
bore the house of Howard to favor ;—and so gained consideration 
due to a safe, shrewd, and eminently useful man. Thus com- 
mending himself to his superiors in that capacity, his unalterable 
devotion to the Queen, which he in common with most of his 
fellows professed—and possibly felt—did not prevent him, like 
his superiors, from mourning her death and welcoming her 
successor with the same loyal breath. This, no less than his 
conspicuous service and well-known quality of attachment to the 
crown, brought him the post of Admiral of the Narrow Seas on 
James the First’s accession, and so conducted him unwittingly to 
the climax and crisis of his whole career. 

As the commander of the Channel Fleet for nearly a dozen 
years he was, as he had been before in his capacity of privateer 
and courtier, close to the heart of great events. In the Channel 
lay the centre of the conflict between Spain and the Dutch which 
embraced the fortunes of two continents. There France, under 
her new king, Henry of Navarre, began to put forth the begin- 
nings of a fleet which was presently to cause England no small 
concern and to affect her politics in as yet unsuspected ways. 
There the Dunkirkers, half merchants and more than half pirates, 
pursued their devious ways to the exasperation of the sea-going 
world at large. It was a post which required more than mere 
vigilance; at times it became the turning-point of momentous 
affairs. And it was here that the Admiral was enabled to perform 
his crowning service to his royal master, and touch the most 
romantic episode of his time, when only his prompt action pre- 
vented the escape to France and the marriage to her cousin of 
that unfortunate Stuart princess, ‘‘sweet Arabella, child of woe,’’ 
which would have given the pair a claim to the English crown 
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superior to that of James himself. This would have seemed to 
provide the fortunate admiral a claim on the gratitude of his 
sovereign, which would have outweighed any future indiscretion, 
however serious, and insured his promotion to the highest post 
in his profession. 

But that was not the nature of James, the design of fortune, nor 
the fate of Monson; for, with his foot almost on the last round 
that led to safe and eminent success, he fell. From Digby, the 
English ambassador to Spain, came the fatal proof of the fact 
that, during almost the whole term of his service as admiral, 
Monson had been in receipt of a Spanish pension. It was of no 
avail that most of his fellows and superiors were open to the 
same charge; it was of even less use to plead past service to a 
man like James; least of all could any man hope for mercy when 
there were so many aspirants for place; and Monson was sum- 
marily dismissed. Troubles never come singly. Scarcely was 
he out of office when he was accused of complicity in the most 
famous scandal of his day, the poisoning of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury by the Earl of Rochester and his mistress, the Lady 
Frances Howard, whom the Earl designed to marry, once her 
divorce, in whose way Sir Thomas stood, had been secured. 
There was little against Monson save his attachment to the 
house of Howard, but he and his brother were none the less 
sent to the Tower whence they were released some months later 
for lack of evidence. Cleared of this charge, the Monsons were 
drawn into an intrigue by which the enemies of the Duke of 
Buckingham sought to replace that favorite in the royal affections 
with Sir William’s son. But James had all the blind and 
obstinate attachment to unworthiness which sometimes forms 
the strongest characteristic of weakness. Not all the daily 
washing of his face in curds to improve his naturally beautiful 
complexion; not all his splendid costumes with which his 
backers adorned his pleasing person; nor ostentatious taking of 
the Anglican sacrament to escape the charge of Catholic ten- 
dencies; least of all his being thrust perpetually on the royal 
attention, availed to bring young Monson into favor. The 
youth, doubtless to his great relief, was commanded to desist 
from his attentions to the monarch; his father was virtually 
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notified to leave the court; and the unworthy though character- 
istic intrigue ended disastrously for all parties concerned. 
Broken in spirit by successive misfortunes crowding so thickly 
upon him, the admiral withdrew to the little estate of Ken- 
nersley, which he had managed to acquire in the course of his 
long public career; there to meditate the vicissitudes of fortune 
and the composition of a book. 

Thereafter he lived long, but only once was he summoned from 
his retirement to serve his country. When in that long era of 
personal government which followed their break with Parliament, 
Charles I and his advisers, much disturbed by the threats of the 
triumphant Dutch and the increasing French sea-power, fostered 
by Richelieu, resorted to the ill-fated policy of Ship-Money to 
raise a fleet, Monson, conscious of its necessity and not sensitive 
to the constitutional issue involved, supported them with zeal. 
As his reward he became vice-admiral of the Ship-Money fleet 
for a brief period, and in that post found some solace for his 
long neglect. Thenceforth his few declining years were spent 
upon those literary labors which had always claimed his attention, 
and which, when his professional career was ended, had become 
his chief activity. But his long life was not to close without 
one last look at the great events of life; for, in the very months 
that he lay on what was to be his death-bed, the forces of 
Parliament and King gathered to the final test of supremacy, 
and scarcely was he in his grave when the English civil wars 
had formally begun. Thus in neglect, if not in disgrace, ended 
the dreams of his once greatly promising career. 

But his book was done; and despite the ill-fortune of his life, 
that, it might have been supposed, would have secured for him 
at least the brief moment of fame denied him while alive. The 
hard-won wisdom gained from long command, wide knowledge 
of naval affairs of his own and other lands, an infinity of 
“‘stratagems,’’ involving almost every conceivable possibility of 
attack and defence of ‘England’s coasts, from the hand of an 
acknowledged master of sea-strategy, would, he might well have 
imagined, have found an eager welcome from his countrymen, 
even had his writings not been enlivened with reminiscence and 
anecdote, wise saws and modern instances, to say nothing of 
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pen-portraits and estimates of his great contemporaries at first 
hand. With these rich fruits of a hard and not wholly in- 
glorious life, despite its final failure, he might well have thought 
to recoup by his pen the fortunes which his wit and sword had 
failed to maintain; and gain from competition with the centuries 
the recognition he had not been able to wrest from his own 
generation. 

Yet never was fortune more fickle in death as in life to any 
man than to Sir William Monson. If he dreamed this, as un- 
doubtedly he did, his shade, had it been able to observe the 
earliest results of his endeavor in the field of literature, must 
have suffered a cruel disappointment. First he lingered over 
the completion of his book till publication in his lifetime was 
impossible, and so he remained almost if not quite unknown to 
the men of his time as an author. Before he had become ac- 
customed to his grave the Civil War had broken out; and, among 
the thirty thousand pamphlets which its vociferous course pro- 
duced, not even family, much less public or publishing interest, 
opened the way to print. Beside this, one even more potent in- 
fluence balked him in death as in life of realizing his ambitions. 
Under the usual conditions of literature the fact that one’s 
manuscript finds no publisher argues some defect of quality, or 
pocket-book, or popular taste; but Sir William’s case was so 
exactly the opposite of this that it finds scarcely a parallel in 
literary history. Strangely enough it was because his manu- 
script was reckoned so valuable that it failed of publication for so 
many years. 

What this value was, an incident may illustrate. A quarter 
of a century after his death, a certain rising expert in admiralty 
affairs, one Samuel Pepys, Clerk of the Acts and on his way to 
the Secretaryship, called in one day to see the Duke of York, 
then Lord High Admiral, about some matters connected with 
the naval reorganization which the disasters of late war with 
the Dutch had made imperative. Thus he records his curious 
experience. ‘‘Beginning to talk in general of the excellency of 
old constitutions,’’ so he writes, the Duke ‘‘did bring out of his 
cabinet, and made me read it, an extract out of a book of my late 
Lord Northumberland’s so prophetic of the business of Chatham 
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as is almost miraculous. I did desire,’’ he goes on to say, “‘and 
he did give it me to copy out, which pleased me mightily.’ 
With this began Sir William’s revenge on his own generation 
and on posterity, for this was the famous passage in his ‘‘ Book 
of Stratagems’’ concerning the probable course of a Dutch at- 
tack, should one take place. Had the Dutch seen it, as it has 
been surmised that they or some one in their interest had done, 
they could not have followed its details more closely than when, 
two years before Pepys wrote, their fleet, passing up the Med- 
way and the Thames to sink the helpless English men-of-war 
laid up at anchorage, had, for the first time and the last, af- 
frighted London with the sound of hostile guns. 

Sir William’s carefully considered stratagems were, in fact, 
far too, inflammable material to risk in print. They had the 
same value as modern plans so carefully guarded in every modern 
war and navy office to meet the quick emergency of sudden 
hostilities; and so they were preserved in royal or naval cabinets 
or passed from hand to hand, as too useful to an enemy to be pub- 
lished broadcast. Not till the beginning of the eighteenthcentury, 
when Spain was no longer to be feared and the Glorious Rev- 
olution of 1688 had set Dutch William on the English throne, 
and so had removed all danger from the other English foe of 
Monson’s time, did his 7vacts see the light in any complete 
form. Before that, indeed, the earlier innocuous part, the so- 
called ‘‘early voyages,’’ had been in print; but not until two 
hundred years were past and the old admiral’s naval tracts had 
become a curiosity, was he to receive the full reward of his long 
literary labors. Only now is the Navy Records Society giving 
his writings final fitting form, and the recognition which he 
sought so earnestly. 

Here, then, you have his life and works ;—what, then, of his 
character and his place in history? The answer is not wholly 
obvious. Everything about him and his long career presages 
romance, yet that is a word one scarcely associates with Sir 
William and his kind. In the ordinary course of human affairs 
we should expect that from such an eventful and adventurous 
life would have emerged a bluff and hearty sea-captain, redolent 
of forecastle and quarter-deck; a courtier versed in the devious 
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ways which lead to worldly eminence; a volume full of wild tales 
of hairbreadth escapes, fierce encounter, daring adventure, ro- 
mantic episodes. In some degree this is the fact. Whole 
sections of his book are made of such material, the pages are 
thick with sea-spray and powder smoke. And yet as one reads 
on and on, and, if his time and patience endure, still on and on, 
this is not the whole of the impression that he gets, nor, indeed, 
the greater part of it. 

‘A talent,’’ says Goethe, ‘‘is formed in quiet, a character in 
the stream of the world,’’—and perhaps to most of us the char- 
acter and the stream seem far the stronger, finer of the two. 
Yet the inference is not wholly sound nor the dictum wholly 
true. Eminent characters have been formed in the stillness no 
less than in the noisy places of the world,—and there are all sorts 
of characters. Surely if ever they were formed in the worldly 
stream it was in the days of Elizabeth. But run through the 
public men reared then to play their part under her successor,— 
Ceci] and Nottingham, Coke, Bacon, Somerset,—almost alone 
the old soldier Suffolk was not touched with that defect of 
morality based on the text over which the divines then busily 
engaged in translating the Scriptures must have lingered long, 
‘*The love of money is the root of all evil.’’ The great Eliza- 
bethan period, with all its splendor of achievement, its professed 
chivalry, its gorgeous settings, its picturesque figures, its able 
men, was preéminently an age when the qualities of the ape 
and the tiger were the touchstone of success. Behind the mask 
of courtly usages too often lurked sycophancy and intrigue, with 
their attendant vices of envy, jealousy, and treachery; beneath 
the gallantry of exploits by sea lay the unpleasant fact that English 
privateer and Moorish pirate were often not far apart in their 
methods of acquiring wealth. And never was there a time when 
wealth at any cost was more passionately sought; when place 
and power and riches more effectually concealed the loose 
morality which gave them birth. 

It is, then, no peculiar weakness of Monson’s character, as 
some have assumed, that his pages, like his life, contain some of 
these elements. Periods, like men, have the defects of their 
qualities. In that the England of Elizabeth and James was no 
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less frankly money-mad than great sections of society to-day. 
He was a child of his age; and in nothing more than in that 
which led to his downfall. Of all the accusations against him 
the most damning is that as commander of the Channel Fleet 
he took a Spanish pension; in the opinion of many it admits of 
no defence. A statesman or officer to-day, convicted of such an 
act, would, it is true, be irretrievably disgraced; and it is, doubt- 
less, no excuse for Monson to say that England was not then at 
war with Spain, and so no treachery in the ordinary sense could 
be alleged. It is more to the point to note that in his day even 
ministers were subject to like influence; that judges, Bacon 
himself, were guilty of similar practices; and that the custom 
was so notorious that Sully wrote that ‘‘every considerable per- 
sonage about the English court was in receipt of a French 
pension.”’ 

Standards, like temptations, alter from age to age. We can- 
not foretell how public men to-day may be judged by the gener- 
ation of 2100 A.D.; yet we may well conceive that if the public 
conscience maintains its present rate of development, by that 
time, if not much sooner, a senator of the United States in- 
terested in a public service corporation, an English cabinet 
minister owning shares in property whose value might be enor- 
mously increased through territorial annexation or government 
adoption of mechanical devices, or a Continental official involved 
in furnishing information to the manufacturers of war supplies, 
to take no further and no more definite instances, may well be 
locked upon in the same light by which the virtuous present 
regards Sir William Monson’s Spanish pension. Something of 
this changing public sentiment we have already seen; and we 
may therefore be the better judges of the later years of Elizabeth 
and the reign of James the First, in comparison with our own 
experience. For they form, like our own time, the climax of a 
long period of injustice and fraud, of corruption in high places, 
and an era of change with the awakening of a new public con- 
science. It happens when such a development culminates and 
the pendulum begins its backward swing, that many suffer who 
have but done what their fellows had done according to the 
custom of their predecessors. This, if there is any excuse, 
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must be Sir William Monson’s, and surely in this generation, if 
anywhere, he should find sympathizers. 

Yet, whatever the old admiral’s defects of character as de- 
veloped in the stream of the world which was his environment; 
whatever his misfortunes as a scapegoat; or his vices and weak- 
ness as judged by the immutable standards of absolute right and 
wrong; despite his evil reputation, which lived after him so 
long, and which his biographers of the past generation and our 
own have again revived; whatever the lack of relation between 
the idealized portrait of himself which he drew in his book and 
the more unsavory facts of his career,—if they are really true,— 
with these we are far less concerned than with the good which 
was not buried with his bones. As ‘“‘the first English seaman 
who has left on record not only an account of the events in 
which he took part and a critical examination of the seamen of 
his own time and of those who preceded and followed him,”’ 
surely for this we may be to his faults a little blind. Few, even 
among naval men, can pretend to passing interest in six volumes 
of naval tracts, and a confirmed Elizabethan may be pardoned 
for hesitating to engage so formidable an adversary. Yet de- 
spite forbidding title and bulk, if you find time to listen to the 
tale, however long, of a sometime colleague of Drake, the quaint 
narrative of moving accident by flood and field, the shrewd re- 
flections on life and the world generally as it was made manifest 
to an Elizabethan-Jacobean sea-captain and courtier, you will 
find your reward. 

It is no easy task, and it has not been made the easier by Sir 
William’s editors. The very title is discouraging: A 7reattse 
of Sea Causes: A Yearly Observation of the English and Spanish 
Fleets that were set forth—[observe the admirable restraint !]— 
one to annoy the other. By W. M. who hath done it to better his 
experience. This is not promising. Worse is to come. The 
sulemn Purist who two centuries ago, in the most formal period of 
English literature, composed the preface to the first editon, did 
one good thing, unlike the later editor, he made his preface short. 
Otherwise—again unlike the latest editor—he did his best to 
damn the book. ‘‘Some nice persons,’’ he begins engagingly, 
‘twill perhaps at the first reading of this work find fault with the 
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language and wonder that Sir William, who was a gentleman by 
birth, and so great a man as an Admiral,’’ could write so badly. 
No one, least of all his introducer, can vindicate the language, 
‘but it must be remembered,”’ he goes on to say, that the author 
‘though born a gentleman, spent most of his time at sea, a very 
unfit school fora man to improve his language’’; and besides, 
he adds in a triumph of fatuous complacency, ‘‘we must not 
expect that the days of Queen Elizabeth could forma man to the 
language of ourtime.’’ ‘‘Not so pleasing in style as some might 
desire,’’ he continues in a desperate endeavor to save the rash 
reader from an untimely fate, ‘‘full of oversights, mistakes, or, 
to speak plainly, falsehoods. .. . . What I have said is not to 
apologize for the work or to prepossess the reader, but only to 
prevent his being too hasty in condemning.’’ In that laudable 
object he fails by anticipation, for surely never was any book so 
badly introduced. 

Escaping the delights of the introduction we are confronted 
by another barrier, the first of six dedications to the successive 
parts into which the work is divided. The mere list of them throws 
much light on the author’s character. First he writes to his eldest 
son; then to such ‘‘Gentlemen and Commanders as were Actors in 
the wars with Spain in the days of Queen Elizabeth’’; then an 
‘*Epistle to all Captains of Ships, Masters, Pilots, Mariners and 
Common Sailors’’; then simply to ‘‘the reader’’; then to ‘‘the 
Projectors of this Age’’; and, finally, to ‘‘the King’s Excellent 
Majesty.’’ Here lay his heart,—his son, his service, his fellow- 
adventurers, small and great, his sovereign and those who read 
his book. His seems a simple creed. Yet that he was far from 
as simple a seaman as these titles indicate, one soon perceives if 
he reads but a little way into these entertaining prefaces. 

Take the first ;—it might have well been written by Polonius. 
To his heir he commends three things, ‘‘that after so many 
pains and perils God has sent life to your father to further your 
education; by the second you may value his recompenses and 
rewards with his deservings; that by the third you shall have 
just cause to abandon the thoughts of such dangerous and un- 
certain courses.’? Thus, in his advancing years, speaks the 
man who, from about the age of the son whom he now addressed, 
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followed the most hazardous of all professions for a full third of 
a century and gave it up from compulsion not from choice. 
Surely the generations do not greatly change parental admonition 
to shun the course one has one’s self pursued. 

Still less do they alter the advice one gives and gets, and 
the ensuing warnings, however tinctured with his own spirit and 
that of his times, are not merely a comment on Sir William’s 
character, they are the principles of life as old as society itself. 
Love soldiers for your father’s and your country’s sake, he says, 
but for yourself shun arms, since even ‘‘a wretched lawyer’ has 
more profit than a soldier. Above all shun quarrels, ‘‘of two evils 
it were better to keep company with a coward than a quarreler; 
the one is commonly friendly and sociable, the other dangerous 
in his acquaintance.’’ Shun drinking and drunkards, swearing 
and women, take exercises of mind and body, the latter not 
merely to ‘‘increase health and agility, make a man sociable, . . . 
draw acquaintance, ... . bring a man into favor with a prince 
and prove a preferment to one’s marriage,’’ but because it is 
peculiarly useful ‘‘in running and escaping anenemy.’’ Tobacco, 
he condemns unmercifully, since ‘‘it dries the brain and many 
become fools with the continual use of it,’’ and there, if nowhere 
else, does he join hands with James. Shun curious and costly 
clothing, he goes on to say; shun too much solitude and too much 
court; be choice of company but friendly to all; shun idleness; 
and if you marry ‘‘choose a wife as near you in calling, years 
and condition’’ as possible, ‘‘for the greatest fortune a man can 
expect is in his marriage,’’—which last observation, in any view, 
is a profound remark. Finally, ‘‘if God be pleased to give you 
children, let them make you to abandon the delights and 
pleasures of the world in respect to the comfort and joy you re- 
ceive by them. Make account then that summer is past and 
that the melancholy winter approaches, for a careful and prov- 
ident father cannot take delight in the world and provide for 
his children,’’—whatever the old admiral’s discreet silence con- 
cerning mothers may portend. 

There, in a way, you have him, cautious, prudent, with know- 
ledge of the pitfalls of the world, a careful father and a wise and 
not unlikable man, with more of kindness than you might other- 
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wise suspect. So, too, he later advises his second son in the 
same strain, especially commending to him patience and temper- 
ance. And, amid wise advice from ancient instances, to the 
gentlemen adventurers, he bids them, though ‘‘time and ingrati- 
tude are the destroyers of all noble and memorable acts, and have 
caused you to be forgot, though it be scandal to a commonwealth 
where princes make more of favourites than of welldeservers, it be- 
hooves you not to approve or repine at it but to hope that act of 
his will not stand asa precedent.’’ It is as well perhaps that 
James the Pusillanimous, at whom this not obliquely hints, was 
safely dead before this came to print. Finally to the men of 
his own kind he rises almost to eloquence. ‘‘What,’’ he in- 
quires, ‘‘would it avail that all boughs of trees were oaks, or every 
stalk of hemp a cable, or every creature a perfect artist, to frame 
and build aship . ... were it not for you... .? She were 
like a sumptuous costly palace, nobly furnished, nobody to in- 
habit it. . . . How should we know France, Italy and Spain 
produced wine out of the grape. . . . the Indies and the wealth 
therein... . but for your skill and labour? . . . . What subjects 
make their king and country more happy than you. . . . what 
honour have your adventures and your valour brought to England 
above all other nations!’’ There speaks the admiral. 

And to the reader, having commended his book first to his 
friends, then to his fellow-adventurers and mariners generally, 
now he “‘prohibits none but the perverse Puritans, whose 
stomachs are so faint and feeble that any praise that can be at- 
tributed to a Spaniard or a Papist will make them sea-sick,”’ 
from reading what he has written. So much for the stout 
Anglican, suspected of Catholicism,—and so much, too, for a 
generous enemy. One thing he disliked more than a Puritan. 
‘If I could think of a more proper word than Project to entitle 
this ensuing book,’’ he writes by way of preface to the fifth 
collection, ‘‘I would do it; for the names of projects and the 
inventors of them are grown so hateful and contemptible that all 
honest men abhor and detest them. There are no burthens 
which the sharpness of lewd brains can invent to vex the com- 
monwealth with but they style by the name of projects, when 
indeed the name of Promoter were more proper. . . . Such men 
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are a curse to the country that breeds them, to their friends and 
parents that nourished them, and to God himself that created 
them. . . . They pretend evil under the colour of good, set a fair 
countenance on a foul face, smile on those whose throats they 
would cut.’’ It was indeed an age much like our own. 

There you have him on many sides, most of them personal. 
But every man touches the universal at some point, and in pro- 
portion to the degree of that contact he becomes of interest to 
the rest of us. Nor is Sir William an exception to the rule. 
First, and indeed last, and most of the intervening time, he is 
the naval expert. Courtier, adventurer, seaman, politician, ad- 
miral, every page reflects above all the professional commander 
and strategist. This, you may imagine, is the precise quality 
which is likely to repel the general reader, and to confine the 
appreciation of his book to men of like profession with himself. 
Yet in this resides, after all, the universal element, for in the con- 
trast between the amateur and the professional spirit which he 
here reveals there lies the old eternal conflict between the real 
and the ideal in its acutest form. To the amateur alone is it 
given to look on his achievements in the light of romance; the 
professional demands not merely brilliant and heroic endeavor but 
results. To him heroism is all in the day’s work; brilliance, 
enthusiasm, and their kind are but elements in the imperative 
success. For him the emotional value and appeal which moulds 
popular opiniun has little charm; with him romance no place. 
And this is true in every line of human activity forming the in- 
dissoluble bond of brotherhood between all men who really 
achieve. 

To such the dry savor of Sir William must inevitably appeal. 
Take one instance of many in his book. Who has not read in 
prose or verse the Fight of the Revenge; how Sir Richard Gren- 
ville with his single ship fought a whole Spanish fleet, till of his 
hundred men scarce more than half were left alive, and with his 
powder gone, six feet of water in his vessel’s hold, and he him- 
self wounded to the death, begged his master gunner to blow 
up the ship! From Raleigh to Tennyson the tale has thrilled the 
centuries, like that of the Spartans at Thermopyla, the Song 
of Roland, the charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 
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Now hear Sir William! ‘‘Upon view of the Spaniards,’’ he 
begins, ‘‘Sir Thomas [Howard], like a wary and discreet general, 
weighed anchor and made signs to the rest of his fleet to do 
the like. . . . But Sir Richard Grenville, . . . . imagining this 
fleet to come from the Indies and not to be the Armada of which 
they were informed, would by no means be persuaded by his 
master or company... . to follow his Admiral, as all discipline 
of war did teach him. . . . But the old saying that a wilful man 
never wanteth woe could not be more truly verified than in him, 
For when the Spanish ships approached nigh unto him and he 
beheld the greatness of them he .... would gladly have 
acquitted himself of them. Which then to the best of his power 
he endeavored, but too late, for he was left a prey to the enemy.”’ 

And so ended Sir Richard Grenville, after a desperate re- 
sistance against, not the fifty-three of Tennyson’s poem, but 
what was perhaps equally hopeless if not so spectacular, eighteen 
of the enemy’s fleet. So, too, he made a gallant end,—‘‘at the 
expense of his men and the needless loss of a ship.’’ Always the 
professional comment is the same. ‘‘Ah, yes,’’ observed the 
great strategist, of Thermopylz, ‘‘the Spartans paid the penalty 
for their inexcusable carelessness in neglecting to secure their 
flank.’’ ‘‘It is magnificent, but it is not war,’’ declared the 
French commander, as he watched the Light Brigade ride into 
the jaws of death at Balaclava. Wedo not know Charlemagne’s 
comment on the captain of his rearguard who allowed himself to 
be cut off from the main body at Roncesvaux, but, expressed in 
forcible Frankish, it was doubtless to the same effect. With 
all their valor the heroes of literature are far from being the 
heroes of real war. It is glorious to die for one’s country, but 
it is no less glorious, and far more to the point, to destroy the 
enemy and save your own men as much as possible. The stub- 
born courage of the fighting human animal caught ina trap is 
almost as common as the spirit of martyrdom. Compared with 
the weakness of those willing to exchange honor or faith for life, 
it cannot, perhaps, be too highly praised. But when it is set 
beside the temper which joins to emotion the intelligence that 
leads to ultimate success it seems unconvincing. When folly is 
redeemed with life it becomes, indeed, heroic, in the usual 
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meaning of the word; but only when courage is joined to in- 
tellect does it reach the level of true greatness, even though 
literature does so often find its heroes on the lower levels. Such 
is the lesson that Monson and his kind are set to preach to a too- 
heedless world. 

And lest you may think that the old admiral with his caution 
was a coward at bottom, take a not dissimilar adventure of his 
own. The Earl of Essex, having intelligence of a hostile fleet, 
detached Monson to reconnoitre with one ship. ‘‘About twelve 
o’clock in the night,’’ so runs his story, “I fell in with... . 
twenty-five sail; whereupon I put myself into my boat... . 
resolved to discover what they were... . hailed them in 
Spanish . . . . and knew them to be the Indies fleet ; and having 
as much as I desired . . . . performed so much as I was com- 
manded, in shooting of my ordnance and making false fires; all 
the hurt that happened tome . . . . beside the hazzard of shot 
from the castles and the fleet, my ship being shot through 
fifteen times, was foul words and railing language.’’ And so, 
with the necessary information he rejoined his admiral,—and 
failed of Grenville’s immortality. 

From which, and an infinity of incident beside, it is apparent 
that Sir William’s chief concern was not personal glory but in- 
telligence in every meaning of the word. To him, as to his 
kind generally, whatever their profession, there are three un- 
pardonable sins, cowardice, stupidity, and insubordination; and 
from him one gets, in consequence, what is so useful a corrective 
to the legendary history of his age, the reduction of heroic deeds 
and characters to their proper size and their relation to the real 
circumstances of their time. To him the struggle of England 
against Spain was no war of pygmies and giants, where success 
was given to the incredible heroism of the weaker power. The 
Spaniards, for the most part, were, he says quite frankly and 
truthfully, overmatched in ships, ordnance, seamanship, crews 
and commanders, as every naval expert and most historians are 
now fully aware. From the day when, with the loss of nota 
single ship and scarcely sixty men, the English destroyed the 
Invincible Armada, to the time when, two generations later, 
Spain’s efforts on both sides of the world to crush the Dutch 
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sea-power brought her to ruin, England had every advantage 
over her unwieldy rival, save the one to which mistaken popular 
opinion attribute her success, that of physical courage. And, 
as Sir William recognizes, it is poor praise to one’s own prowess 
to enlarge upon the cowardice of one’s enemy,—a lesson which 
should be well digested by too-strenuous partisans at all times. 

Yet he was not, on the other hand, a mere iconoclast, nor did 
he lack a proper sense of true greatness, when it came his way; 
he only demanded, as we ought all to demand, that it should not 
be the false glitter of the charlatan by whom the multitude is 
most commonly deceived. Read but his estimate of Drake. 
‘‘There is no man so perfect,’’ he begins, ‘‘but is fit to be 
amended, nor none so evil but he has something in him to be 
praised. And, comparing the imperfections of Sir Francis 
Drake with his perfections, the world, not I, shall truly judge of 
his merits. His detractors allege to his blemish and imputation 
the baseness of his birth and education, his ostentation and 
vain-glorious boasting; his high, haughty, and insolent carriage; 
and except against his sufficience for a General, though they 
allow him to be an able captain. His friends and favourites 
answer in his behalf that the meanness of his birth was an 
argument of his worth; for what he attained to was by no other 
means than merit. They say that every man is son to his works, 
and what one has by his ancestors can scarcely be called his own; 
that virtue is the cause of preferment, and honour but the 
effect. . . . . In excuse of his ostentation and vain-glory they 
say it was not incident to him alone but to most men of his pro- 
fession and rank. It is true that he could speak much and 
arrogantly, but eloquently, which bred a wonder that his edu- 
cation could yield him those helps of nature. . . . . And though 
vain-glory is a vice not to be excused, yet he obtained that fame 
by his actions, that facility in speaking, and that wisdom by his 
experience, that I can but say no more but that we are all chil- 
dren of Adam. . . . . A General ought to be stern towards his 
soldiers, courageous in heart, valiant in fight, generous in 
giving, patient in suffering, and merciful in pardoning. And if 
Sir Francis Drake was to be praised for most of these virtues, 
let him not be blamed or condemned for one only vice. 
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No man had truer trial of the inconstancy of fortune than he. 
For the nature of fortune is to bite when she flatters, and to 
strike when she is angry . . . . and fortune did much for him, 
but at his death she was angry.”’ 

Surely he who so unsparingly condemned the Grenvilles of 
his time was at least capable of appreciating what he conceived 
to be true greatness. He was, indeed, no hero-worshipper; but 
who can doubt, if he had had a hero, who that hero would have 
been? And where, in the light of this and other passages of the 
kind, now lies the editor who said that Sir William could not 
write? 

Not that, even so, is he, or like to be, a famous man. ‘‘Repu- 
tation,’’ we are told, ‘‘rests upon long accumulation of character 
and service, fame springs out of the deed of the moment,’’— 
with a reporter at hand to immortalize it; and, in default of such, 
he must remain a man of reputation rather than of fame. Nor 
is that reputation as great as he desired; perhaps not so great 
as it is like to be. The men of his own service have re-dis- 
covered him; perhaps the men of letters may follow in their 
train. Even in an age when possibly too credulous publishers 
proclaim almost from day to day new masterpieces to a certainly 
too credulous public, and when old literary monuments are apt 
to suffer the fate of all monuments, a hasty glance from hurrying 
travellers; even in such an age, though it be our own, six stout 
volumes concealed in the publications of a learned society may 
not prevent some courageous souls from giving Sir William his 
chance to escape oblivion. 

And more; once the rose glow of romance is somewhat with- 
drawn, and the clear light of truth is allowed to play upon the 
spacious days of great Elizabeth, we may be able to perceive 
that Monson is no unfit representative of his times. He was, 
indeed, no Sidney, he was far from reaching the heights of 
Drake; and, whatever we may think of James, his predecessor’s 
reign still seems to most of us both splendid and heroic, while 
Sir William’s character does not greatly commend itself in 
either quality. He has appealed as little to one editor’s sense 
of greatness as to the other’s sense of style—and to whom shall 
one be a hero if not to his editor? Yet this may not be wholly 
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due te his defects compared with the perfections of his time. 
He may not touch its highest peaks, yet he is far from sinking 
to its lowest levels. He was by no means the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of his age, yet all the more its typical product. Like 
man, like book. No Shakespeare or Bacon, scarcely a Raleigh, 
his too fluent pen has drawn for us his portrait with his times; 
his faults are blazoned large by both his editors, yet they have 
little reason for their often expressed fear of his attempt to de- 
ceive posterity as to what sort of man and book we have. No 
one who reads him largely can possibly be deceived. For in 
his pages, all unconsciously he is what we must inevitably 
recognize,—seaman-courtier-author, strange compound of great- 
ness and littleness, brave, crafty, voluble, world-wise and simple, 
ambitious, greedy of wealth and power, proud, loyal, prejudiced, 
stubborn, subservient,— a true Elizabethan Englishman. 


WILsuR C. ABBOTT. 


Yale University. 











PORTRAIT OF A LADY: MADAME DE CHOISEUL 


All who have read the brilliant and fascinating letters of 
Madame du Deffand will be interested to know more about 
Madame de Choiseul. The two were intimate friends, in spite of 
a considerable difference in age; their lives were intertwined in 
the closest fashion. At the same time, they present a marked 
contrast in temperament, character, and habits of thought. 
Madame du Deffand’s estimate of her younger friend, whom she 
playfully called ‘“‘grandmamma,” will serve well to set the note 
for a portrayal of the latter: “If there is a perfect being in the 
world, ’tis she. She has mastered all her passions. No one is 
at once so sensitive and so completely mistress of herself. Every- 
thing is genuine in her, nothing artificial, yet everything is under 
control.” 

Elsewhere Madame du Deffand points out that if Madame de 
Choiseul was perfect, she had everything to make her so,—family, 
fortune, friends, and social position. ‘I know no one who has 
been so continuously and so completely fortunate as you.” In 
a sense this was exact. Madame de Choiseul from birth filled a 
high position in the social life of the French mid-eighteenth 
century. She married early a man of the greatest distinction 
and charm, who came to occupy the most important political 
offices, and for a time she was perhaps the leading lady of France, 
next the queen—and the king’s mistress. But her life was not 
all roses, by any means. Her husband was charming to others as 
well as toher. She had no children. Politics brought her misery 
as well as fortune, since the duke lost his office and was sent in dis- 
grace and banishment from court. Later he died and she was 
left alone to face the Revolution, which she did with the splendid 
patience and courage shown by so many women of her class. 
But this was long after Madame du Deffand had exchanged the 
ennui of earth for the felicity of heaven. 

During the time she held a leading social position, Madame de 
Choiseul proved to be in every way fitted for it. She herself 
declares she has no preference for such a life, complains that her 
hours are filled, not occupied, longs for solitude and quiet, and 
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when they come with political failure, accepts them with a sigh 
of genuine relief. 

But all agree that for the manifold uses of society she had a 
singular aptness and charm. She was married when she was 
fifteen, and at eighteen went as the wife of the ambassador to 
Rome, where she made herself beloved by everyone. She was 
not perhaps regularly beautiful, but her little figure had a fairy- 
like grace and lightness, and her simple, dainty speech and 
manners doubled the attraction of her figure. ‘“A Venus in 
little,” Vénus en abrégé, Voltaire calls her. Horace Walpole, 
who to be sure loved all the friends of Madame du Deffand, says 
of the duchess: “Oh, it is the gentlest, amiable, civil, little 
creature that ever came out of a fairy egg! So just in its phrases 
and thoughts, so attentive and good-natured!'’ Elsewhere he 
is even more enthusiastic, ‘‘She has more sense and more virtues 
than almost any human being,”’ and another brief touch gives a 
climax quite unusual with the cynic of Strawberry Hill: “The 
most perfect being I know of either sex.” 

Nor was this grace and perfection of the tame order which 
effaces itself and merely warms others till they sparkle and flame. 
The lady had a fairy’s vivacity as well as a fairy’s daintiness. It 
is true, social embarrassment sometimes overcame her— most 
winningly. ‘She has,” says Walpole further, ‘a hesitation and 
modesty, the latter of which the court has not cured, and the 
former of which is atoned for by the most interesting sound of 
voice, and forgotten in the most elegant turn and propriety of 
expression.”’ She herself gives a charming account of a critical 
social situation in which she was utterly at a loss what to do or 
say and could only stammeringly repeat the words of others, 
“Yes, Madam; no, madam,—lI think, that is I believe —oh, yes, 
I am sure I agree with you entirely.” 

But she had wit of her own, spirit of her own, courage of her 
own, and could find words in plenty when occasion really called 
for them. Madame du Deffand has preserved many of her 
clever sayings, as the comment on two gentlemen equally amiable, 
but different: “One is charming for the manner that he has 
and the other for the manner that he has not.”’ 

The lasting evidence for us, however, of Madame de Choiseul’s 
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vivacity is her letters. They exist in no such number as Madame 
du Deffand’s or Madame de Sévigne’s, but they yield to neither 
in ease, in variety, in grace and swiftness of expression. These 
qualities are equally manifest in her long description of the busy 
day of a prime minister's wife,—the scores of petitioners, the 
hurry from one function to another, the tedious necessity of 
being something to everybody while nobody is anything to you 
—and in little touches of the most pregnant and delicate simpli- 
city. ‘What is there to say in the country when you are alone 
and it rains? We were alone and it was raining. This sug- 
gested talk of ourselves and, after all, what is there that we know 
so much about?” Or again, “To love and to please is to be 
always young.” She could and did write French as perfect 
as Voltaire’s. But she did not hesitate a moment to twist 
grammar or syntax, when some unusual turn of thought re- 
quired it. “I propose to speak my own tongue before that of 
my nation;” she says, ‘‘and it is often the irregularity of our 
thoughts that causes the irregularity of our expressions.”’ 

But it was neither her beauty nor her wit that made the 
duchess so much admired and beloved. It was her sympathy 
and tenderness, her faculty of entering into the joys and sorrows 
of others and her pleasure in doing so that drew all hearts to 
her. ‘She had the art of listening and of making others shine,” 
says a memoir-writer of her own day. This is a social quality 
by no means contemptible. But Madame de Choiseul’s amia- 
bility served for much more than a social purpose. ‘I cannot 
bear the idea of suffering, even for persons indifferent to me,” 
she writes. This did not mean, however, that she fled suffering, 
but that she endeavored to alleviate it, by every means in her 
power. Where the suffering was mental or imaginary, she 
soothed and diverted it by sound counsel and gentle rallying, if 
necessary. Where it was physical, she gave her time and 
thought and strength to substantial relief. 

Her dependents, her servants, the poor in all the region round, 
adored her. She gave them money, she gave them food, she 
gave them the sunshine of her presence and her cheerfulness. 
A servant whose work had been about the house was offered a 
better position outside. He refused it. “But why,” urged the 
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duchess, “why? Your pay will be better, your hours shorter, 
your work lighter.” “Yes, madame, but I shall not be near you.” 
After the Revolution, when she had lost everything and was 
living in a garret, there came one day a knock at the door. She 
opened it to a rather prosperous-looking mechanic, and inquired 
what he wanted. ‘‘ Madame, when I was a poor peasant, working 
on the roads, you asked me what I desired most in the world. 
I said, a cart and an ass to draw it. You gave them to me and 
I have made a comfortable fortune. Now it is all yours.”’ 

If she was thus kind to those who were nothing to her person- 
ally, it may well be supposed that she was devoted to her friends. 
She had many of them and never felt that she had enough. 
Like all persons of such ample affection, she had her disappoint- 
ments, with resulting cynicism, and once wrote: “It is well to 
love even a dog when you have the opportunity, for fear you 
should find nothing else worth loving.”’ But in general, though 
she was far from indiscriminate in her choice, she loved widely, 
and she repeats again and again that love is the only thing that 
makes life worth living, that love is life. When the bitter saying 
of Madame de Staal de Launay is reported to her, that she was 
always glad to make new acquaintances because she felt sure they 
could not be worse than those she had already, Madame de 
Choiseul rebels with the utmost indignation, declaring that she is 
not dissatisfied with any of her acquaintances and that she is en- 
chanted with her friends. It seems, also, that her friendship was 
to a singular degree sympathetic and self-forgetful. So many of 
us see our friends’ lives from the point of view of our own and 
enter into their interests chiefly so far as they are identical with 
ours. But this lady has one beautiful and perfect word on the 
subject: ‘I have always had the vanity of those I love, that is 
fashion of my loving.” 

One of her friendships we can study in minute detail, and we 
find it to be without fault or flaw, that for Madame du Deffand. 
One friend was young, rich, beautiful, popular, driven in the rush 
and hurry of the great world. The other was old, feeble, blind, 
forlorn. Yet the friendship was as genuine and heartfelt on one 
side as on the other. Mauame de Choiseul had the discernment 
to see Madame du Deffand’s fine qualities, her clear head, her 
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tender heart, her magnificent sincerity; but she cherished her, 
as love does cherish, not from a mathematical calculation of fine 
qualities, but simply because it does and must. I love you, she 
repeats, I love you. I think of you daily, hourly. Tell me 
everything, as I tell you everything. Let there be no secrets 
and no shadows between us. 

Nor was it by any means an untested friendship. Madame du 
Deffand had nothing to do but think of trouble, she was critically 
sensitive, knew her own weaknesses, and could not believe that 
anybody loved her. Often she intimates her complaints, her 
dissatisfaction, her jealousy. Madame de Choiseul is sometimes 
forced to treat her like the child she calls her. There are 
moments when a frank, outspoken word is necessary. But it is 
spoken with heavenly gentleness. ‘You think I love you from 
complaisance and ask you to visit me from politeness. I don’t. 
I love you because I love you. I will not say because you are 
lovable; for your fears, your doubts, your absurd hesitations 
annoy me too much for compliments. I don’t care about doing 
you justice. I want to do justice to myself. I love you because 
you love me, because I have my own interests at heart, and 
because I am absolutely sure of you. ... . I want to see you, 
because I love you, right or wrong.’’ And she did love her, in 
spite of all criticism and difficulty, with patient tenderness, 
thoughtful devotion, and infinite solicitude, till the very end. 

Another friendship, of a somewhat different character but of 
almost equal interest, is that for Abbé Barthélemy, the clever, 
brilliant, sensitive scholar who was dependent upon the duchess’s 
bounty during a great part of his life. Here again, in the Abbé’s 
enthusiastic descriptions and comments, we see the thoughtful 
kindness, the unselfish devotion, the unobtrusive sympathy which 
Madame de Choiseul! lavished on those whom she had taken into 
her heart. 

Sometimes this tenderness got her into difficulties. She added 
a child, apt and skilled in music, to her household, and made a 
pet of him. As he grew older, the boy fell in love with her, and 
she did not know what to do about it. Her pathetic account of 
her attempts to reason with him should be read in the original 
to be appreciated: ‘He could eat nothing, he could attend to 
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nothing, and one day I found him seated at the clavichord, his 
heart overflowing in pitiful sighs. I called him ‘my sweet 
child,’ to pet him and comfort him a little. Then his heart failed 
him and his tears flowed abundantly. Through a thousand sobs 
I could make out that he reproached me for calling him ‘my 
sweet child,’ when I didn’t love him and wouldn't let him love 
ee My courage broke too, I cried as much as he did, 
and to hide my tears I ran to find Monsieur de Choiseul and told 
him the whole story.”’ 

Some gossips attempted to see in this pretty incident a 
suggestion, or at any rate a parallel, to the adventures of the 
page, Cherubino, in Beaumarchais’ J/arriage of Figaro, written 
at a somewhat later date. Such slander was utterly unfounded. 
It is not the least of Madame de Choiseul’s charm, that in an age 
when to have only one lover at a time was virtue and to have 
many was hardly vice, she is absolutely above the suspicion of 
having had any lovers at all. No doubt she knew that she was 
charming and liked to be admired. Madame du Deffand was 
perfectly right in reproaching Walpole for the singular lack of 
tact implied in his compliment to the duchess’s virtue. ‘Why 
did you tell her,” she exclaimed, ‘that a man would never think 
of falling in love with her? No woman under forty likes to 
be praised in that fashion."’ But she herself declared that she 
was something of a prude, and the testimony of many besides 
Walpole proves conclusively that she was not the opposite. 

Moreover, she had the best of guarantees against waywardness 
of the affections 





a profound, enduring, and self-forgetful love for 
her husband. Walpole cynically suggests that this love was too 
obtrusive to be sincere. In Walpole’s world such obtrusiveness 
may not have been fashionable. ‘‘My grandmamma has the 
ridiculous foible of being in love,”’ says Madame du Deffand. 
Some may not find it so ridiculous. At any rate, to the duchess 
her husband was the most important figure in the world, and the 
obvious delight with which she welcomes political banishment 
because it means solitude and seclusion with him is as charming 
as it is pathetic. 

Pathetic, because she did not get the same devotion in return. 
The duke loved her, respected her, admired her. His serious 
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words about her are worthy of him and her both: “Her virtues, 
her attractions, her love for me and mine for her, have brought 
to our union a happiness far beyond the gifts of fortune.” But, 
though a prime minister, the duke was not always serious, in 
fact, too seldom. He was a brilliant, versatile, gay, and amorous 
Frenchman, and while he loved his wife, which was a merit, he 
loved many other ladies, which was less so. ‘He does not mean 
to go without anything,’’— writes the duchess to Madame du 
Deffand, in a moment of unusual frankness. “He lets no 
pleasure escape him. He is right in thinking that pleasure is a 
legitimate end, but not every one is satisfied with pleasures that 
come so easily as his. Some of us cannot get them for merely 
stooping to pick them up.” 

Yet with all his weaknesses it cannot be said that the passion- 
ate lover had chosen a wholly unworthy object, and even if she 
had, the breadth, the intensity, the nobility of her passion would 
have gone far to justify it. How tactful she is, with all her 
longing for affection! She does not intrude ler feelings at the 
wrong place or time. She thinks more of giving than of getting. 
How exquisitely tender are the gleams we get, often through 
others, of the devotion which showed itself in a hundred little 
forms of the desire to please. ‘Your grandmamma is at the 
clavichord,”’ writes Barthélemy, with playful exaggeration, ‘‘and 
will remain there till dinner time. She will go at it again at 
seven and play till eleven. She has been doing this for two 
months, with infinite pleasure. Her sole object is to get so she 
can play to the duke without nervousness. To accomplish that 
result will take her about fourteen years longer, and she will be 
perfectly satisfied if at fifty she can play two or three pieces 
without a slip.” 

Her own words are even more significant: “I want to grow 
young again and pretty, if I could. At any rate, I should like 
to make your grandpapa think I am both one and the other, and 
as he has little here to compare with me, I may be able to de- 
ceive him.”’ Again, in as charming a bit of self-revelation as it 
would be easy to find, she writes to Madame du Deffand, with a 
lover's passionate urgency: ‘Tell me, dear grandchild, did your 
grandpapa come back again Wednesday, after he had put me 
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into the carriage? Did he speak of me? What did he say and 
how did he say it? I can’t help thinking that he grows a little 
less ashamed of me, and it is a great point gained when we no 
longer mortify those whom we would have love us... . . You 
must admit that your grandpapa is the best of men; but that is 
not all, I assure you he is the greatest man the age has pro- 
duced.” 

If he was not, at least she did her best to make him so. While 
he was minister, she pulled every wire a loving woman can pull 
honestly, even stooping to court and caress Madame de Pom- 
padour, mistress of the king. When he was disgraced, she 
cherished his friends and fought his enemies, minimized his 
faults and blazoned his virtues, believed in him so intensely that 
she made others believe who were much more ready to doubt. 
After his death, she sold her possessions and lived in poverty to 
pay his debts and clear his memory. When she was urged to 
flee during the Revolution, she said she could not, or those 
debts would never be paid; and when she was imprisoned and 
in danger of the guillotine, her plea for release was still that she 
had a task to do on earth that was not done. She was set free, 
and continued her efforts till her death. 

It will be asked if this charming personage had no faults. Of 
course she had. She realized them herself, and so did others. 
It was even maintained that her very faultlessness was an im- 
perfection and that she overcame nature so completely as to be 
not quite human enough. The Abbe Barthelemy himself, loyal 
and devoted as he was, and protesting that he is a monster of 
ingratitude, whispers gently to Madame du Deffand that his 
patroness had serious defects,—to be sure chiefly injurious to 
herself,—which resulted from her very excess of virtue, sympathy, 
and self-control. Elsewhere he murmurs that she is so busy 
with everybody that it is sometimes hard to realize that she cares 
for anybody, and again that she thinks so much of friends who 
are absent that those who are present get very little attention. 

Madame du Deffand, who was lonely, sensitive, and jealous, 
is much more free in her criticism. Persons overflowing with 
sympathy and kindness, like Madame de Choiseul, are always 
exposed to the charge of insincerity, and the older friend ex- 
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presses this, in the early days of their acquaintance, with the 
utmost bitterness. “She makes a great show of friendship. 
And as she has none for me and I have none for her, it is 
perfectly natural that we should say the tenderest things possible 
to one another.”’ 

The passage of years wholly corrected this misapprehension. 
The blind, forlorn, love-thirsty dreamer came to know that there 
was no love in the world more loyal, more tender, more self- 
forgetful than that of this wonderful lady who might have had 
princes at her feet. Yet the solitary heart is not contented, can 
never be contented. Soothing, petting, rallying may ca!m it for 
the moment. It will never be still. “You cannot let go in your 
letters. You always say just what you want to say.” She 
writes grumblingly to Walpole of the duchess: ‘“‘She wants to 
to be perfect. That is her defect.’’ And again, “It is vexatious 
that she is an angel. I had rather she were a woman.” The 
sum total of the complaint recurs again and again in a phrase 
which Madame de Choiseul had most unfortunately invented 
herself: “You know you love me, but you do not feel it.” 

Yet, after all, the lady was not so fatally angelic as to lose 
every appeal to frail humanity. It stung her to be dependent. 
It stung her to ask a favor of anenemy. It stung her to have 
any one ask a favor for her. With what wholesome vigor does 
she lash Madame du Deffand, who had innocently spoken a 
kind word for her friend to the wife of her friend's chief political 
antagonist: ‘‘This is something I will not allow. This is 
something you absolutely must make right, and in the presence 
of the very persons who were witnesses to a piece of cajolery so 
unfitting under existing circumstances and so utterly foreign to 
my character.” And she adds, ‘the Abbé, who is all for gentle 
methods, will try to smooth this over. But, for my part, though 
I am sorry to hurt you, I don’t retract a word, because I have 
said what I feel.’’ 

Also, she was capable of good honest hatred, when she 
thought there was occasion for it, and right in the family too. 
Her husband had a sister, Madame de Grammont, a big, haughty 
Juno, if the duchess was a little Venus, and between the two 
there was no friendship, The duke hearkened to the sister much 
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more than the wife liked. In short, they were jealous of each 
other, and though they finally patched up an armed truce which 
age developed into a reconciliation, they never regarded each 
other with much cordiality. How vividly human is Madame de 
Choiseul’s account of her conduct when the duke had an attack 
of illness: ‘Though I hate Madame de Grammont, I sent her 
word, because I should wish her to do the same to me. What 
happened? She never thanked me, she never even answered 
me, but wrote to the duke to complain that he had not written, 
and thus got me into trouble.” 

So, you see, she knew the bitter emotions of life as well as the 
sweet, and was by no means exempt from any aspect of human 
frailty. Yet though her soul was wide-open to emotions of all 
sorts, and though she herself passionately repeated that feeling 
was the only good of existence, was the whole of existence, she 
had, beside her emotions, an intellectual life singularly subtle, 
plastic, and varied, and full of interest to the curious student. 
She was apt to condemn reason as misleading, deceptive, and of 
little worth, but in demonstrating the point she indulged herself 
in reasoning of a highly elaborate and ingenious order. In fact, 
she was a child of the eighteenth century, and could not wholly 
escape its abstract tendencies. Speaking of her own letters, 
when a friend wanted to collect them for publication, she said: 
“To me they seem to be the writing of a raisonneuse.” 

She came naturally by this argumentative tendency, for it was 
said of her father that he was too inclined to dissect his ideas 
and had a leaning toward metaphysics which he communicated 
to his wife, so that the daughter’s cradle may have been rocked 
by tempests of theoretical discussion. She herself declares that 
she was not educated at all and thanks heaven for it. For, she 
says, at least she was not taught the errors of others: “If I 
have learned anything, I owe it neither to precepts nor to books, 
but to a few opportune misfortunes. Perhaps the school of 
misfortune is the very best.” She had, however, picked up a 
rather broad learning through keen attention and a love of books. 
She speaks of Pliny, Horace, Cicero, and other Latin authors, as 
if she knew them by heart. She reads the Memoirs of Sully 
with delight—though chiefly why? Because Sully’s situation 
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reminds her of Monsieur de Choiseul’s. She deplores Madame 
du Deffand’s indifference to reading: ‘‘ Books help us to endure 
ignorance and life itself: life, because the knowledge of past 
wretchedness helps us to endure the present ; ignorance, because 
history tells us nothing but what we already know.” Here you 
see the touch of the raisonneuse, to use her own phrase, the 
curious analyst, the minute dissector of her own motives and 
those of others. Madame du Deffand quotes a German admirer 
as saying of the duchess: “She is reason masquerading as an 
angel and having the power to persuade with charm.” 

It is most fruitful to follow the gleaming thread of Madame 
de Choiseul’s analysis through the different concerns and aspects 
of human life. 

Of art she apparently knew nothing whatever. Though her- 
self a figure just stepped out of a canvas of Watteau, she never 
mentions him, nor any other artist, greater or lesser. We do 
not see that plastic beauty existed for her.at all. Of her music 
we know only that she practised day and night to please her 
husband, not herself. Nature she never mentions in any aspect. 
All that she has to say of her long years in the country is that 
solitude is restful. 

On the other hand, she shows much of herself and of her own 
mind in what she says of literature. As we have seen, she was 
a good deal of a reader, would have read much more, or fancied 
she would, if she had not had a thousand other things to do. 
And her judgment of books and authors is as keen and 
penetrating as it is independent. It shows, further, the strong, 
sound, moral bent of her disposition. She pierces Rousseau’s 
extravagant theorizing about nature with swift thrusts of practical 
sense, summing up her verdict in a touch of common truth 
expressed inimitably: ‘Let us beware of metaphysics applied 
to simple things.” And Rousseau himself she defined with 
bitter accuracy: “He has always seemed to me to be a charlatan 
of virtue.” Voltaire she judged with a singular breadth and 
justice of perception, appreciating to the full his greatness and 
his pettiness. ‘‘He tells us he is faithful to his enthusiasms ; he 
should have said to his weaknesses. He has always been 
cowardly where there was no danger, insolent where there was 
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no motive, and mean where there was no object in being so, 
All which does not prevent his being the most brilliant mind of 
the century. We should admire his talent, study his works, 
profit by his philosophy, and be broadened by his teaching. We 
should adore him and despise him, as is indeed the case witha 
good many objects of worship.” 

This passage alone would show that we are dealing with a 
vigorous and independent mind. The impression is by no 
means diminished when we read the duchess’s other outpourings 
on abstract subjects. Some indeed think that she overdoes the 
matter, that she had caught the pernicious eighteenth-century 
habit of moral declamation ; in short, that she violated her own 
excellent precept about applying metaphysics to simple things. 
But her sight was so clear, her sympathy so tender, and her 
heart so sound, that I do not think anyone can seriously accuse 
her of being a rhetorician. 

It is, however, very curious to compare her in this respect 
with Madame du Deffand, who takes no interest in general 
questions, and is disposed to leave politics to princes, religion 
to priests, and the progress of mankind to those who can still 
believe in it. 

Not so Madame de Choiseul. She thinks passionately on the 
great problems of life and history and follows with keen interest 
the thinking of others. When Voltaire sets himself up as the 
apologist of Catherine II of Russia, the duchess’s sense of right 
is outraged and in a strange long letter to Madame du Deffand 
she analyzes Catherine’s career, and with it the whole theory of 
political and social morals. 'When Rousseau is under discussion, 
she analyzes carefully the tissue and fabric of organized com- 
munity life. When forms of government attract her pen, she 
analyzes monarchy and democracy and expresses a sympathy with 
the latter surprisingly significant for her age and class. When 
her analyzing appetite can find no other bone to gnaw on, she 
analyzes her own happiness, with the subtlety of Labruyére. 

Perhaps the following is a little too much an application of meta- 
physics to simple things: ‘Gayety, even when it is habitual, 
seems to me only an accident. Happiness is the fruit of reason, 
a tranquil condition, and an enduring one, which knows neither 
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transport nor ecstasy. Perhaps it is a slumber of the soul, death, 
nothingness. As to that I cannot say, but by these words I 
mean nothing sad, though people commonly think of them as 
lugubrious.”’ 

In all these elaborate analyses it is noticeable that there is no 
trace whatever of religion. Madame de Choiseul was as com- 
pletely skeptical as Madame du Deffand. In all their corre- 
spondence God is hardly mentioned, even in the light, intimate 
way so common with the French. Madame de Choiseul declares 
her uncertainty with perfect frankness: “My skepticism has 
grown so great that it falls over backward and from doubting 
everything I have become ready to believe everything. For 
instance, I believe just as much in Blue Beard, the Thousand and 
One Nights, genii, fairies, sorcerers, and will-o-the-wisps, as in — 
what shall I say? anything you please.” Nor is her faith in 
human nature in the abstract any more stable, as soon as she 
subjects it to the cold ray of her analyzing intellect: “Let us 
say once for all that there are few people whom one can count 
on, a melancholy truth that chills the heart and withers the 
confidence of youth. We grow old as soon as we cease to love 
and trust.” While her summing up of the acme of possible good 
wishes is, to say the least, not of a very spiritual tenor: ‘‘Good- 
by, dear child, I wish you good sleep and a good digestion. I 
don’t know anything better to desire for those I love.” 

What is deeply important and significant for the study of 
Madame de Choiseul in this lack of positive belief, is that on a 
substructure apparently so frail there could be built up a char- 
acter so rounded, so pure, so delicate, so eminently self-forgetful 
and devoted. And it is to be observed that her perfection was 
not all the result of a happy, contented, optimistic temperament. 
She was not born entirely a saint, nor quite ignorant of the per- 
versities of frail humanity. She herself says: “With a warm 
heart which longed for affection and a quick imagination which 
must be ever at work, I was more disposed to unhappiness and 
ennui than people usually are. Yet 1 am happy and ennui gets 
no hold on me.” In other pages she makes it evident that she 
had her troubles, many of them. Physically, she was delicate 
and sensitive, always ailing, and it is a charming bit of human 
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nature that with all her splendid self-control she could not refrain 
from eating things that disagreed with her, so that Barthélemy 
complains that she had the courage of a lion in great matters 
and was a coward in little. Also, the seeds of spiritual com- 
plaints were manifestly latent in her and she had her dark hours 
when sadness and anxiety and regret threatened to assert them- 
selves with irresistible vigor. She speaks somewhere, as the 
years roll on, of “the terror which seizes me and the disgust 
which overpowers me when I see the work of destruction ad- 
vancing .and that resistance is no longer equal to attack.” 

But to all these subtle dangers she opposed a superb strength 
of will, a splendid courage, and above all the instinctive, un- 
conquerable, eternal energy of love. While she was doing 
something for others she was happy, and for others there was 
always something to be done. It is a most satisfying and 
tranquillizing thing to see a creature so dainty, so exquisite, so 
finely tempered, with all the delicate responsiveness we now-a- 
days call nerves, at the same time steeled and toughened by that 
substantial necessity, common sense. She knew all the good of 
life and all the evil. Beauty, rank, wealth, love, honor, exile, 
ruin, and disaster were all hers. And through them all she re- 
mained the same simple, gentle, loyal, heroic figure, admirable 
if a woman ever was, and memorable if the highest charm backed 
by the strongest character is indeed worth remembering. 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















“THE PURPLE TESTAMENT OF BLEEDING WAR” 


When early in the month of August last the rude hand of 
Mars tumbled to the earth the card structure of a European 
peace reared so assiduously on a “scrap of paper,” the world, 
especially the American world, was profoundly shocked in its 
usual shallow newspaper way. The possibility that war could 
break out in the most civilized quarter of the globe, that it could 
spread through the wildfire of alliances to the Far East, and that 
it could lay its ruthless hands on American credit and trade had 
seemingly never occurred to a people building two battleships a 
year and clamoring for more. Having provided a splendid 
palace at The Hague in which Universal Peace could while the 
hours away, it was pained to find that a blundering diplomacy 
had let it wander out and get shot. In its new-found indignation at 
war, America, and our concern is chiefly with America at present, 
forgot that it had come up through war to freedom, that through 
sheer war it had cast that gracious mantle on all its people re- 
gardless of race or color, and that by grim war it had consecrated 
the closing years of the past century, shedding the blood of the 
nation that the voice of Liberty might be spoken to an alien 
people. Atonce, editorially and pulpitorially, in officialdom and 
privatedom, by troubled prose and turgid verse, it cried out on 
war as a thing accursed, unknown, and hated of man. To it the 
wrath of a nation had suddenly become a crime against God, or, 
with apologies to the present, what is still left of Him; a crime 
against commerce, and in fact a crime against nearly everything 
in the category of life except the extra newspaper, the illustrated 
magazine, and the moving picture. 

This, of course, was quite to be expected. It has been the 
habit of the “thinking human,” especially the modern counter- 
part of him, to carry his thoughts around in a convenient, ready- 
to-assimilate, and perfectly pre-digested state, guaranteed to fit 
all occasions, At the first sign of war, therefore, all that was 
necessary to permit him to express his righteous indignation and 
join the chorus of respectability was the bringing forth in print 
of all those old salves to a God-fearing but war-making conscience 
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that have enriched the sum of our languages in the past. 
Turning to the card index of his truisms and bringing out the 
whole array from the blunt “War is hell” of General Sherman 
to the more exquisite ‘Bella! horrida bella” of Virgil, he was 
therefore free to read with the greatest avidity and interest the 
latest news from the front. Having so righteously condemned 
war he could piously exercise more joy over the description of 

one gun that could fire 450 rounds a minute and kill at a dis- 

tance of 2,000 yards than he could over the news of the ninety. 
and nine wounded soldiers that were saved to their country by 

the service of an improved surgery. The attitude of the World 

and His Wife at the spectacle of a world war is eminently like 

that of a devout but sport-loving clerical at the ringside. It 

offers to the thoughtful observer a lovely contrast of shocked 

respectability and delighted enthusiasm, evidenced alternately by 

a pharasaical ‘‘Isn’t it horrible?” uttered over the teacups, or a 

“What! thirty thousand of the butchers killed in one battle? 

Good, that’s the way to kill them off!” ejaculated over the 

morning headlines. Or perhaps it may be likened to the annual 

parental pilgrimage made to the circus on behalf of the children. 

It would have you understand that while it reads the battle news 

eagerly it does so only because it is necessary to keep well 

informed. 

To this proletariat display of delightful human inconsistency, 
let us add for emphasis the further refreshing spectacle of such 
noted peace advocates as the genial Andrew Carnegie and the 
gentle Maurice Hewlett rising to defend the present war as 
necessary to crush militarism. Confronted with this amazing 
spectacle, we cannot resist the impulse to rise right up in meeting 
to ask the world of peace advocates, editors, and propagandists 
whether the happy faculty that permits the peace-prating portion 
of mankind to view the present war with such complacency does 
not betoken the fact that the peace movement is, after all, only 
ink-deep. One portion of mankind can see in the present war 
only the sublime spectacle of militant England, warlike France, 
armed Russia, and martial Japan rising en masse to strike forever 
off the earth — or at least that portion of it known as Germany —- 
the shackles of a self-imposed militarism. The other portion, by 
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perverse optical illusion that needs much gunpowder to clear 
its vision, can see only the reassuring sight of Germanic culture 
rising by sheer weight of the Krupp gun and the fourteen-inch 
cannon-ball superior to the variety of that medium of thought 
exchange made in Petrograd. With this dual view of the 
righteoussess of war spread out before us, and the hollow cry of 
“Let there be peace!” rising from our excited sanctums, surely 
we may be pardoned if before we too raise our pen in holy 
horror at war, we pause for the moment to inquire whether it 
may not be, after all, a most essential element to human progress. 

Pursuing, then, this inquiry, with no intent to glorify the 
arrogant exercise of arms or deprecate the just appeal to battle, 
we observe that from the beginning there have been three major 
influences that have told most heavily on the life and progress 
of man. These have been Religion, Love, and War—the 
appeal of the dim unknown, the appeal of embodied sex, the 
appeal of red-blooded action. From the days immemorial, his 
God or his gods, his altogether Beloved or his harem, his 
Country or his chieftain, have been the chief rallying point of 
man’s uncertain emotions. Whether savage or savant, ancient 
or modern, peasant or aristocrat, the Altar, the Nuptial Bower, 
and the Field of Battle have stood out in bold relief on the 
background of his more prosaic life. Peace has been the golden 
intermediary, but peace has been the routine, not the adventure 
of life. So it has been till of late, when a change, perhaps 
happily transitory, has been stealing over the ways and traditions 
of man. 

In an age of paper the card index of the scientist has triumphed 
over the breviary of the saint. Careless indifference or growing 
irreverence has smothered the fires of a Religion, and man no 
longer goes to his lone home lighted by her gentle rays. Re- 
‘ligion, in short, has become through a painful process painfully 
conservative —and this is not an age for conservatism. While 
man has neglected the altar, woman has escaped from the bower. 
Between the “New Woman”’ and the “New Feminism,” eu- 
genics and suffragism, sex hysteria and the problem play, there 
is little of the old romance left. Love has been led far afield 
from the rose-covered bower of happier days until it bids fair to 
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die at last of sex exposure out on the cold bleak pages of some 
sixth best-seller. Too much analysis has made it beside itself 
and decidedly out of place. In truth, in these days of sex 
turmoil with the ever reiterated cry of “Sex, sex, sex,’’ and con- 
tinuing challenge of ‘‘Woman, woman, woman,” the little blind 
god had been far more fortunate, and perhaps popular, had he 
long ago lost his hearing as well as sight. As a reading public 
we have learned to prefer as our heroine the doubtful character 
who, unscathed by countless appeals to the virtuous life, rises 
triumphant over them at last to a knowledge of bridge, the 
cigarette, and the vote. We have long ago refused to number 
among our literary acquaintances her gentler sister clothed with 
the sweet womanly attributes of the earlier romancers. Is it 
any wonder then that Love, like Religion, languishes for the tra- 
ditions of the fathers? 

Finally, to come to War, which belongs more naturally within 
the compass of our present discussion, we note in our general 
survey that it too has been arraigned before the bar of the 
present and found guilty. Yes, guilty not only of killing men, 
for it can no more escape that charge than the invaded house- 
holder, but what is far worse, of disturbing their commerce and 
appropriating their gold. It’s too bad, as a matter of course, for 
the “poor devils” to get killed, but it’s even worse that the 
factories need be closed while they are doing it. It is actually 
getting so that war is almost as bad as a strike. Moreover, this 
is an age of dancing and not of fighting, and who ever heard of 
a crippled soldier being able to do the tango? It follows, then, 
that the dancing-masters of an unstable public opinion are highly 
confident that the hue and cry they have raised against war will 
result in the banishment of Mars from the seats of the mighty. 
War will be legislated out of existence. Human nature will be 
changed by enactment. Strife, physical strife, will cease and in 
its place will be the “psychological substitute,”’ or the legal con- 
tention. It will then come to pass that man, that ancient peace- 
loving barbarian, will dwell peacefully at last in a perfectly god- 
less, loveless, spineless, but thoroughly arbitrated world. Such 
are the allurements of the future. So promise the prophets of 


peace. 
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We doubt it. War is dynamic. Peace is static. Life isa 
composite of the two forces. The whirl of human destiny, like 
the whirl of other life, is a constant endeavor to attain an equi- 
librium in itself never attainable. All the shiftings of the mighty 
winds, the rushings of the angry storms, and the wandering of 
the surging elements have never produced and can never pro- 
duce the equilibrium of conditions that would make climate 
thereafter static. All the wars of jarring nations, the trade 
jealousies, the onward rush of the sciences, the tireless round of 
human activities have never attained and presumably never will 
attain to that happy equilibrium where the dynamic energy of 
man can be reduced to the static terms of peace. A balance 
presupposes repose, and there is no repose, lasting repose, in 
either the life or heart of man. There have been, there may be 
great periods of apparent peace. But be not deceived. Under- 
neath, deep hid as human motives and human destinies can 
sometimes be, there are great forces working, just as there have 
been great forces working under the apparently peaceful surface 
of current European history. Years may pass, decades, but 
sooner or later these forces will disturb the pseudo-equilibrium 
of a universal peace, and the hoarse cry ‘To arms!” will rouse 
the nations from their pleasant dreams. And were it not better 
so? Were it not better, viewed from the scheme of things as 
they really are, for nations to live the dynamic existence of the 
May-fly rather than endure the static but insensate repose of the 
rock? Can men, can nations, be false to their racial instincts, 
yet true to the laws of their natural being? Can artificial pre- 
cepts supplant the living impulse? 

“But,” says the peace advocate, ‘we are living in an age when 
the refinements of the mind and not the cruder impulses of the 
heart govern the conduct of man. The issues of the future will 
be settled by the logic of reason and not by the brute strength 
of force.” Flattering as these words are to our mental superi- 
ority, may we believe them? Is the appeal to reason, then, of 

“more efficacy than the appeal to religion, which could teach 
all men to say “Our Father,’”’ and yet permit them to slaughter 
in mutual hatred? The age, or rather the series of ages that 
acknowledged the Prince of Peace as their guiding divinity, 
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carried on war under the very Banner of the Cross. Is it not 
stretching our waning belief, then, to expect the age that has 
relegated Him to the rédle of an “historic personage”’ to ac- 
complish that which was in truth the very lesson of His teaching? 
Can the refining influence of modern skepticism perform a 
greater achievement than the fear of God was able to accomplish 
in the past? Can the sweet concert of bills of exchange and 
tariff schedules, the noon-day blasts of factory whistles telling 
of countless girls protecting a slender virtue on the strength of 
ten hours a day and the munificent wage of six dollars a week,— 
can these in dulcet unison effect more than the love of the 
Christ in the age of faith? 

Were the years of the Christian Era bloodless years, warless 
years? Far from it. Wars, religious wars, political wars, cru- 
sading wars, internecine wars, court wars, trade wars! History 
is so full of them during this one period that they almost crowd 
the image of the gentle Jesus off the page of the world’s at- 
tention. The three most prominent things on the pages of the 
stately Gibbon are the succession of schisms, the succession of 
kings, and the succession of wars. In an age when the voice of 
the Vatican was the voice of Rome, the dominating factor in 
world politics, peace was a mere delusion of vassals, a restless 
truce, or the trick of intrigue. Can it be expected, then, in an 
age when there are no fusing fires of a common religion to melt 
the heart into brotherhood, or make the lure of gold and the 
appeal of “pigsty comfort’’ less attractive? Men fought with 
zest in the days when the Spaniard went into battle with the cry 
of “St. Jago” on his lips, or the sterner Parliamentarians rallied 
to the deep-throated ‘God our strength.” Shall they fight the 
less from a moral restraint when the only cry they could carry 
into battle would be that of the Swiss doubter, ‘Oh God, if there 
be a God, save my soul, if I havea soul.” The Biblical assertion 
that ‘there shall be wars and rumors of wars’’ carried sufficient 
excuse to permit a troubled Christianity to indulge in its tender 
mercies in the past. The first Christian emperor went into 
battle with the Cross on his banners and further encouraged 
doubting faith with the heavenly vision of the wayside. Nor 
has it ever been said to the common knowledge that in hoc 
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signo vinces was unscriptural. In the face of such a promul- 
gation, is it not idle to expect the promise that men “shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares”’ to carry of fulfilment in the days 
when it has been reduced to the status of a well-rounded literary 
quotation,—a quotation, be it added, slightly ornate in an age 
of realism and severe rhetoric. 

History, the collective record of mankind, can from its very 
nature be compelled to adduce almost any fact in support of 
almost any argument. Accordingly, in a period like the present 
when it is being bruited around in print and conversation, the 
common prey of all, it does not create a court of last resort by 
appealing to its volumes. Granting the truth of this modifi- 
cation, the serious student cannot deny that an appeal to its 
volumes establishes the fact that, whatever its cost, war has yielded 
a fair and a largely unsuspected tribute to man. It has been 
the channel down which the current of his history has largely 
flowed. It has been the crucible into which his dispersed 
knowledge has been roured for the welding. Under the banner 
of the invader, the enemy, the conqueror, have marched foreign 
knowledge and alien resources. Through the deadly contact of 
battle has come the living contact with the arts and sciences. 
Mars has been the explorer as well as the conqueror of the 
earth. His grim batteries have levelled racial differences as 
well as embattled ranks. Now that the swarms of the earth 
have settled into their respective places, perhaps this agency is 
no longer required, or admitting the necessity, modern invention 
and commerce could supply it. Yet in the earlier days when 
each tribe and nation jealously guarded its own peculiar legacy 
of knowledge, the service of war in uniting the scattered ele- 
ments into one common heritage cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. Nor was its service limited to a mere diffusion of 
knowledge. The sword of the Roman created the Pax Romana, 
and the latter paved the way for the spread of a primitive 
Christianity as well as a genius for government. Without war 
in the past, there has been but little real peace. Without peace 
there has been but little real progress. The war of a Napoleon 
changes the destiny of a world; the bickerings of a savage tribe 
perpetuate but feud. The one, decisive, makes for real history ; 
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the other, purposeless, makes for futility. Such is the paradox 
that history delights in, strange as it may sound to the modern 
ear; for as Lowell has aptly phrased it,— 


Civilization does git forrid 
Sometimes upon a powder-cart. 


Opening the volumes of history in a still further search, we 
are struck by the fact that the leading nations of more recent 
times, as well as the leading nations of antiquity, have been those 
nations that could wield the sword as well as exercise the pen. 
It is a favorite saying with the opponents of war that the nations 
that live by the sword must perish by the sword. The correct 
teaching of history, if it be possible for it to really teach us 
anything, is rather that the nation that cannot live by the sword 
must perish of the sword. Nor in support of this teaching need 
we summon merely the melancholy examples of a conquered 
Carthage or a desolated Palmyra. Could the power of the 
intellect unaided by the sword have saved Greece, the very 
nursery of human thought, from the brute strength of the Per- 
sian hordes? Could the mere bucolic pursuits of peace have 
sufficed to move the “deep-browed"’ Homer to those bursts of 
song that animated ancient Greece and still vibrate the re- 
sponding hearts of men? Could Rome, the city that conquered 
the world, have conquered by her genius for organization had it 
not been more ably seconded by her genius for things martial. 
Would Rome the decadent have yielded to Goth and to Hun, 
to Alaric and Attila, had she not iong before discarded the 
armor and the ardor of her imperial youth? 

To quote from more recent sources, is it a mere empty 
coincidence that the nations to-day occupying the eminences of 
power, intellectual, commercial, and political, are the nations the 
best trained in the art of war and the most ready to indulge in 
it at the call of national necessity? Spain at the martial period 
of her history could summon levies that were able to vanquish 
the Moors of the South or the veterans of the North. Can 
decadent Spain arm the peace advocate with renewed argument 
when he contrasts that proud period of her history with her 
present fallen rank in both the economic and political scale of 
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nations? Has her abandoned sword yielded her greater progress 
and prosperity than that enjoyed by the fighting nations of 
to-day, some of whom have kept their fighting edge since the 
days in which they were her rivals and not superiors? Turn to 
the Orient and contrast apathetic China with the warlike Japan, 
and see what a lesson there is in a pusillanimous peace. The 
one with her bursting millions, her almost inexhaustible re- 
sources in the units of humanity, lies prostrate at the feet of 
designing statesmen, financiers, and world-plotters, a veritable 
mammoth of huge helplessness. The other with her inferior 
numbers rapidly rises to the first rank in the family of nations, 
challenges the Occident in successful war, secures an outlet for 
her enconfined people, and demands the respectful or timorous 
friendship of all. Has the burden of a so-called militarism 
oppressed the rise of Japan, or its absence permitted China the 
populous to take her rank with the sons of the morning? Men 
speak of the burdens of war. Do they not know that the burdens 
of war are sometimes light in comparison with the impositions of 
a helpless peace. Were the taxes of the Romans heavier to 
bear than the ravages of the Huns? The armor of the Roman 
soldier may well have tried the strength of a robust man, but at 
that was it not light when compared with the yoke of the 
effeminate Egyptian fellah? 

The peace movement, grateful as it is to the finer instincts, is 
for the present an unquestioned danger to the lasting welfare of 
man. Exerting as it does an opiate influence on the fever of 
world politics and inherent jealousies, it blinds both state and 
citizen to the dangers still confronting by the pleasant dreams, 
but only dreams, that it provokes. In the progress of civil- 
ization the individual man has been stripped of his arms and 
committed to the care of an enrolled police. The adequate 
protection to which his life and his property are entitled is pro- 
vided by the state, but where is the power that can police the 
nations? Is it the Hague Tribunal with the shock of the present 
European war almost rattling the very panes of its noble edifice? 
Is it the power of a public opinion that can best express its 
“higher neutrality” by a violent partisanship apparent in every 
utterance? Is it the good-will of a nation that while frowning 
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on war and breathing arbitration sells submarines to one nation 
and ammunition to another? No! it is the power inherent in 
every nation—the appeal to the strength of its sword. Whether 
the “State is Might” is a question for a Treitschke. The 
practical man is satisfied to know that it can exercise its might 
if need be. It is not the wild freedom of the remote bounds 
that needs the most stringent regulations and the most ample 
police force. It is the great cities of the nations, the centres of 
population like New York or London, that must incessantly call 
on their police. So by a just corollary of facts is it that the 
great nations of the globe, whose lots are cast in the crowded 
portions of the earth, must by the strength of their armaments 
provide their bounds and their peoples the just protection which 
is considered the moral right of the private citizen in local 
matters. The Ten Commandments have never yet taken the 
place of the police, and even to-day a dreadnought is a more 
effective argument than a seal on ribboned paper. 

Peace, yes, peace so far as possible and when possible, but 
never peace at any price. Better the folly of militarism, a folly 
that can learn an early repentance, than the folly of disarma- 
ment, a folly from which there could be no recovery. In no 
partisan spirit we point to the fact that those who have been the 
loudest in their condemnation of German militarism have been 
the foremost in their praise of the heroic Belgian resistance. Yet 
this animated resistance, which is justly entitled to the ad- 
miration of the world, was nothing more or less than applied 
militarism of a highly efficient character. Its fortresses, its rifles, 
and its trained army of nearly a hundred thousand men, as well 
as its native courage, gave to Belgium that stout resisting power 
which even the most orthodox peace advocate must admire. 
Whether Belgium could have declined the unequal contest with 
honor is a question for perhaps statecraft or casuistry to decide. 
_ Sufficient it is for the point of the discussion to add that while 
_ men are men and homes are homes, few there are who would 
wish their country to do differently under similar circumstances. 
Peace, yes, it is well to talk of peace and even to achieve it, 
but as long as the nations who join battle produce men and not 
merely bales of cotton or kegs of butter and cheese, we need 
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not go into hysteria at the very mention of war. Nations as 
well as men profit by a little buffeting at times. 

The sufferings and horrors of war! Perhaps only the head- 
lines can do this justice, but has not peace her sufferings as well 
as war? It is natural for man to breathe a sigh of pity over the 
very picture of a wounded soldier. He delights in doing it at 
the sham spectacle of a staged grief even though it costs him 
two dollars for the privilege. But the same man will grant with 
grudging reluctance an Employer's Liability Act to compensate 
those who are torn and mangled and maimed in the peaceful 
pursuit of the world’s manufactories. Yea, the hurry call of the 
casualty ambulance bearing some stricken worker to the ward of 
death, ring insistently as it may in his ears, will hardly induce 
him to remove the legal restrictions that lie so heavily on the 
rights of the injured toiler. He can even forget the injustice 
and suffering all around him, while he breathes most loudly and 
fervently cries of protests over the cruelties and horrors of a 
foreign war. In his grief at the very thought of war the mere 
mention of it may be so distasteful to him that it will cause him 
to forget altogether to contribute to some Red Cross relief fund. 
Perhaps at such a time he will affirm that charity begins at home, 
but even there he has a growl for this “continual begging.” 
Yes, the sufferings of war are very real, very cruel, and very 
hard, but what else are the sufferings of life? 

Suffering, aye suffering! But when once that moment comes 
in which the fear of suffering and pain guides the destiny of the 
world, then may we well surrender the rights of creation. When 
from the fear of pain we would banish from the earth the just 
danger signal of imperiled nature, then should we cease to call 
ourselves men. Better the hardships of the camp than the 
boredom of an empty life. War may thrust and maim and 
cripple, but, thank God, it does not produce ennui either of soul 
or body. In its rough camps are born and nurtured those 
virtues that sink into supine nothingness in the easy depths of a 
Morris chair. The piping times of peace may batten humanity, 
but we in America are abundant proof that they do not make 
it either virile or contented. Only then does Socialism, the 
most potent protest against exploitive wrong, raise its questioning 
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voice to disturb, perhaps necessarily,— for it is not our function 
to settle the question,—the economic relations and fellowship 
of men. In the stirring days of war when an armed enemy 
appears on the distant horizon, Socialism, Suffragism, and all 
the hollow round of intranational pettiness and pettishness 
are drowned by the larger call of patriotism. At such a 
time we forget the landlord and remember the home. In 
such a crisis the red flag of class hatred furls itself under the 
red banner of war. 

Death? Ah, who shall gainsay death? But is death limited to 
the battlefield? Do we shun the chamber of slumber because 
within its walls comes the final sleep to the major portion of a 
wearied, worn-out mankind? Death! aye war has death and 
wounds, sufferings and horrors, but is it not still true that,— 


“ War slays its thousands, peace its ten thousands ”? 


And was not man born to die? Think you that we must all 
develop into stuffed pigs whose highest excitement is the 
neighborhood movie, and noblest aim the “world series,” simply 
because if as men we engage in war under the call of honor, we 
may perchance happen to meet with death? How many men 
are there to-day, groaning under the burdens of peace, who toil 
away in dark room and narrow confine with their only reward in 
the hope that they may be permitted to toil to-morrow and the 
next day? To how many of these men, in whose ears there 
must still ring above the bitterness of life some of the world-old 
echoes of bravery and daring, would it be a soul relief if for 
once, for only once in their narrow lives, they could go out like 
men and face death in the open. Aye, face it for kith and kin, 
for country and all that appeals to man. Face it with comrades 
in heart and not jealous-eyed competitors eager for their places, 
knowing that if they fell it was sweet and glorious to die for 
their country. How many men are there, underlings in a world 
of underlings, who would gladly stake their little all on one 
supreme moment of endeavor, willing if the worst came to the 
worst to sleep out there in the open, under the stars, with only 
the peace of God, resting, brooding over them in the watches of 
the night? Think you not that there are men left who would 
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prefer this to a routine existence and a six-by-eight death- 
chamber, with Poverty and Want as the chief mourners? War, 
horror, death? Even so! But better a world in arms than a 
people in stagnation. Better, far better, the Red God of War 
than no God at all. Better, if need be, a glorious death than a 
futile life. 

Joun Laurence McMaster. 


Washington, D. C. 

















RICHARD DABNEY 


To those of us who do not believe with Matthew Arnold that 
only the great names in literature are worth our while, Richard 
Dabney is an interesting figure. Asa man and asa poet he 
commands our sympathy and our respect. He is above all an 
illuminating figure as an exponent of American literary culture 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Chronologically he 
is one of the very first American men of letters, and a study of 
his career throws light upon our literary evolution at that critical 
period when men like Charles Brockden Brown, Joseph Dennie, 
and Dabney were causing literature to emerge from a stage 
where it has been an occasional relaxation or a temporary instru- 
ment of castigation to that in which it is beginning to establish 
itself as a profession. 

Richard Dabney was born in Louisa County, Virginia, in 
1787. His father, Samuel Dabney, was a planter, apparently 
not above medium circumstances. Richard was one of twelve 
children, and his education was limited to the usual rudiments 
of the rural schools of the period. But he was apparently dis- 
satisfied with this meager intellectual fare, and, when about 
sixteen years of age, he began to study the classics under a 
tutor. He thus rapidly prepared himself to be an assistant 
teacher in one of the schools of Richmond, Virginia. When the 
Richmond theatre was destroyed by fire in 1812, he was so badly 
burned as to be disfigured for life. Opium was unfortunately 
prescribed, and upon recovery from the immediate effects of his 
injuries he found himself a slave to the drug. As a rather 
natural concomitant, alcoholic stimulation was demanded, and 
for the rest of his life Dabney was more or less subject to these 
two influences. In 1812 he published at Richmond, Poems, 
Original and Translated. An enlarged edition was issued at 
Philadelphia in 1815. In this city he was engaged in literary 
work for a few years. 

Some of the details of Dabney’s life are obscure, but apparantly 
about this same year he returned to Louisa County where he 
attempted, not very successfully, to teach school until his death 
in 1825. 
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When, after the lapse of almost a century, one tries to pene- 
trate the veil of mystery which surrounds this human personality, 
he is above all impressed with the sense of tragedy in the life of 
Dabney, the failure of what was, viewed in its true historic per- 
spective, a great talent. The key to this tragedy is of course 
obvious. It lies in the fatal fire which fastened the shackles of 
a benumbing habit upon Dabney. Moreover, the disfigurement 
which he received caused him to shun society henceforth, except 
at night, when, it is said, men rode as much as thirty miles to be 
with him, so entertaining was his cultured conversation. 

Such, in brief, are the outward facts of Dadney’s life. When 
he began to attempt to make a living by his pen, literary con- 
ditions in this country were radically different from those which 
prevail now. It was a period of intellectual subordination to 
Europe, and against the feeling on the part of many Americans 
that a native production was scarcely worth reading our first 
authors had to wage a desperate, and in many cases a losing, 
battle. If even to-day the opinion is not uncommon that British 
writers, especially English university men, write better than 
American ones, it is not hard to imagine how firmly this view 
was entrenched a century ago. True enough there was a 
growing feeling that intellectual freedom was as necessary as 
political freedom, but as yet no one had appeared of influence 
enough to be the writer of a declaration that would be heard 
and heeded over all the land. Therefore the man of letters who 
might arise, while he could count upon the enthusiastic support 
of a circle of intellectual insurrectionists, had a still larger group 
to address who were indifferent about the authorship, American 
or European, of what they read, and another body that had a 
distrust, not to say contempt in some cases, of an American 
literary production. 

Besides this reason of a divided reading public, there were 
other causes why literature as a profession should not be highly 
profitable in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. The 
fates were kind to Dabney in that they had caused his lot to be 
cast in Philadelphia, the publishing centre of the time, for the 
most productive period of his life. The reading public of 1815 
or thereabouts stretched from Maine to New Orleans. West- 
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ward, in broad outline, it extended only to the borders of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi, though there were some 
more or less isolated nuclei of literary culture further west. To 
reach this long stretch of territory in those days of slow travel 
required a great deal of time and a considerable outlay of money. 

At the north, moreover, were the rival publishing centres of 
New York and of Boston. It was not a time when a feeling of 
sectionalism was so innocuous as at the present day, and any 
writer had a certain sectional antagonism to overcome. Com- 
munication with great Britain was well established, and, com- 
paratively speaking, fairly rapid. To receive books from Great 
Britain was, then, often to follow the lines of least resistance, 
rather than for Boston to get the work of some particular 
author from Philadelphia, or Charleston, or from New York,— 
though Charleston figured little in the book-importing trade 
of the period. Such were some of the influences that made 
unenviable the lot of the man who tried to earn his living, or any 
considerable part of it, with his pen. 

But these were not the only adverse influences to be reckoned 
with. Dabney as a southerner had problems slightly different 
from those which would have confronted a New Yorker or a 
Bostonian. In the South, literature was of small practical 
value as a profession. The publishing centres were few; there 
was little demand for hack work; and journalism was not a 
profitable field. Southern magazines were not flourishing ; and, 
moreover, the strongest appeal which could be made to the 
literary temper of the South was already held by oratory. 
Against all this, however, must be weighed the existence of a 
cultivated leisure class such as could be found, save in scanty 
numbers indeed, nowhere else in America. 

There was, in fact, little call in any part of this country for 
hack work early in the nineteenth century. Let us look for a 
moment at Philadelphia as the city where the greatest demand 
for such work might be expected to exist. The exact date of 
Dabney’s coming to Philadelphia is uncertain, but it was 
probably 1813. He came then with the prestige of having 
already published a successful volume of poems, and, by some, 
he must have been hailed as one of those bright angels who 
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were to lead America from its literary bondage. But poetry 
has seldom been a fully satisfying means of support; and Dab- 
ney had to look around for something that might serve as a 
bread-winner while his soul worshipped at the shrine of the 
Muses. Naturally with his literary facility and his knowledge 
of the classics, he turned to the publishers for employment. A 
glance at the activities of Philadelphia publishing houses at this 
general period will enable us to see what, in general, were the 
chances for employment of a literary nature. 

Wilson’s American Ornithology (1808-14) had reached its 
eighth volume when Wilson died in 1813. The American 
edition of Abraham Rees’s Cyclopedia, or University Dictionary 
in,— according to the title-page,— forty-one volumes appeared 
between 1810-24. By 1818 it had, through an outlay of 
$200,000, forced Bradford, the publisher, to turn it over to a 
syndicate. Marshall's Life of Washington, and the first Ameri- 
can edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, works of five and of 
twenty-one volumes, belonging to a slightly earlier period. 
Joel Barlow's colossal epic, Zhe Columbiad, was printed in 
Philadelphia rather than in New England, an indication of the 
supremacy of Philadelphia in the publishing trade. Of course 
there was a large amount of publication which might have 
furnished employment to one on Grub Street for lesser periods. 
The only magazine which would have consistently given aid 
during the greater part of the first quarter of the century was 
the Port Folio. 

We have heard much of the existence on Grub Streets of 
British literary centres, London, Edinburgh, and others. What 
was such a life in our literary capital a century ago? The chief 
employer and friend of Dabney in Philadelphia was Mathew 
Carey, its most prominent publisher.* The correspondence 
between the two still survives. The glimpses we get of Dabney 
in his letters are not reassuring regarding the case of eking out 
a living. Had his employer not been one of the most helpful 
of men, it might have been still more difficult. In one of his 





* For a sketch of Mathew Carey, see the writer’s article “ An Early Ameri- 
can Publisher and His Audience,” in the Sewanee Review, July, 1913. 
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letters Dabney says, “A stranger in the place, without friends, 
and without recommendations, I met in your [Carey’s] almost 
unexpected accession to my application present relief and gener- 
ous confidence.” The blight upon the brilliant promise of Dabney 
is touched upon in the next sentence when he says, “If during 
the existence of our intercourse, anything on my part has ap- 
peared to you eccentric or offensive, it is to be attributed to a 
wretched state of health, and to a mind ot a/ways at ease.” 

Among other work Dabney did translating of various sorts for 
his employers. The pay of work at this period may be roughly 
gauged by this extract from a letter of 1814:— 


“For week employed in compiling geographical questions 
in Morse $6. 

“For 4 days employed in translating Eugene De Rothelin 
from the French $2.49 cts. 

“Or if upon consideration Mr. C. should relinquish, (which 
I think it would be very well to do) having anything more 
done in the translating of that French novel, the last item of 
$2.49 will be struck off.” 


For one week, then, Dabney had compiled question for $6.00; 
for four days he had translated for $2.49. It is evident from 
another letter that his entire time during this period was given 
to this work. Living was cheap in Philadelphia in 1814, but 
even the most grudging of employers could hardly object to 
such a wage. The offer to strike off the last item looks like 
altruism of a high order; or else suicide, one scarcely knows 
which. In this same letter Dabney reveals the breadth of his 
scholarship when he desires to substitue for Zugéne Florian’s 
Estelle Pastorale, together with some translations of Italian 
pieces in verse, or a translation “of the select pieces of Claudian 
and Catullus.” This latter suggestion seems to have borne 
some fruit in the enlarged edition of his poems which Dabney 
published in 1815, for they include translations such as are here 
indicated. 

As yet the struggle, though a disheartening one, was not hope- 
less, but there are signs that it was becoming increasingly so. 
On July 29, 1815, Dabney addressed a letter to Carey which 
ran, in part, as follows :— 
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oe Umer Ever since last autumn, flattered with the hope 
of returning to a happier situation in my native state, I have 
until lately, forborne to engage in any permanent occupation. 
That hope is now utterly destroyed. Compelled, unwillingly 
I confess, to look upon this place as my future residence, it 
becomes necessary for me to look out for some employment, 
of however disagreeable or profitable description. The 
editor of the Port Folio has promised to engage my 
occasional assistance in the lighter and miscellaneous articles 
of the work. But as this is an object that will produce very 
little remuneration, and occupy not more than a few days 
each month, it will be perfectly valueless to me unless con- 
nected with some other business.” 


It must be borne in mind that Dabney is writing in a time of 
intense depression, occasioned by the war of 1812. He sees, 
he thinks, brighter days ahead, now that the war is over. But 
it is evident that the battle is going steadily against him, for 
only a month later he writers a note in which he says he is forced 
to change his lodgings. This pathetic note is repeated the 
following month. He is about, he says, to be put out of his 
boarding house because he is one month behind in his pay, and 
he requests an advance of $20. The next we hear of Dab- 
ney, he is in his old home, Louisa County, Virginia. 

Such, then, is the story of one man of brilliant promise who 
tried to make his way by his pen in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. As a whole, it is a history of outward failure. 
How much of this is due to the untoward circumstances of the 
times and what part may be attributed to the unfortunate habits 
of Dabney himself, it is impossible to state accurately. Un- 
doubtedly, however, the conditions of the period were extraor- 
dinary unpropitious. 

It must be borne in mind that Dabney was no mere hack 
writer. As has already been stated, he presents some interesting 
problems in the history of American culture. 

He lived in a period when at least a smattering of the classics 
was looked upon as almost necessary to every gentleman of his 
section. But Dabney’s knowledge of the literature of Greece 
and Rome must, when all the facts are taken into consideration, 
be regarded as astonishing. Poe has furnished us with a classic 
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example of how little learning may be used to create the im- 
pression of profound scholarship. But with this in mind when 
we approach the lesser Virginian with caution, we are bound to 
acknowledge that Dabney’s learning is genuine. 

In the 1815 edition of his Poems, Dabney shows that he had 
read and can quote, translate, or imitate the following rather 
remarkable list of the great and of the near great: Alison, Dide- 
rot, Shakespeare, Horace, Anacreon, Rousseau, Byron, Catullus, 
Pope, Gray, Sir W. Jones, Locke, Giorgi Bertola, Landino, 
Lollius Bassus, Apollodorus, Hybrias, Euripides, George 
Buchanan, Archias, Bacchylides, Tyrtzus, Simonides, Homer, 
Paulus Silentiarus, Hugo Grotius, Mimnermus, Achzus, Sap- 
pho, Argentarius, Warton, Crinagorus, Menander, Parmenis, 
Thrallus, Martial, Seneca, Cowley, Boileau, Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Walpole, Milton, Miss Seward, Vincenzo Filicaja, Carlo Fru- 
goni, G. Colpani, A. Bertola, Saverio Bettinelli, and M. de 
Florian. The Greek and the Latin writers do not come 
from one or two editions or collections, while as many as 
three editions of Buchanan are referred to. In the face of 
such a list one is apt to feel some slight suspicion of attitu- 
dinizing. But the essential sincerity of Dabney cannot be 
questioned. 

Just a glance at the condition of classic scholarship in this 
country in about 1815. Anacreon in the list above had been 
referred to in the Philadelphia edition. The Port Folio in 1806 
congratulated the country on the successful printing of Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropedia, which was, according to the editor, the first 
attempt in Greek printing in this country. Mr. William Poyntell, 
together with Mr. Samuel Bradford, he goes on to say, “estab- 
lished on a wide and permanent basis what, with perfect pro- 
priety, they denominated a Classic Press. Many of the Latin 
classics have appeared much to the credit of the proprietors. 
But the Greek language being in Milton’s phrase, ‘somewhat of 
a higher mood,’ no types extant in this country, scarcely a 
printer capable of correcting the text, and, moreover, the de- 
mand for Greek books in America being pretty liberally sup- 
plied by the trade in England, the republication of a book in the 
language of Homer was for a long time considered by the 
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timidity of some, and the ignorance of others, as a most desper- 
ate undertaking.” 

If printers with Greek scholarship really accurate enough to 
correct a text were so scarce in America, the amount of Greek 
scholarship must have been inconsiderable. The acquisitions of 
Dabney, therefore, stand out in higher relief. To the student 
they have the distinct value of showing that such accumulation 
was possible in this country in or before the year of 1818, even 
for one not born, as were the Mathers, for example, to heredi- 
tary learning. As Dabney was never abroad, he was that great 
desideratum of self-conscious republican America, an article of 
“American manufacture.” 

Another interesting little sidelight upon the learning of the 
period is found in a letter written from London by F. W. Gilmer 
in 1824. He was in Great Britain trying to get men for the 
faculty of the University of Virginia) While in Edinburgh he 
says he “saw needy young men living miserably up 10 or 12 
stories in the wretched climate of Edinburgh, reluctant to join 
us.” By 1824 Dabney as a college instructor would have veen 
out of the question; but a person wonders, without fear of 
striking the note of provincial narrowness at this day, whether 
there were not others in this country who might have been satis- 
factory. The letter bears various interpretations. Dabney may 
have been actually immensely superior to his contemporaries of 
the same age; and such seems to be the fact. Gilmer, perhaps, 
was looking for men in other lines than those of langugages, or 
he may have been possessed with the idea that to be American 
was, culturally at least, to be necessarily inferior. 

A glance at the first list above shows that Dabney was well 
acquainted with Italian, from which he has several translations. 
If Dabney’s classical scholarship is worthy of note, it is chiefly 
because of its quantity. For a native American, especially a 
Southerner, where the population was more homogeneous, to 
have been a master of Italian without having traveled abroad 
was, in the year 1815, something which becomes the more re- 
markable the more one examines it. The pioneer names in the 
history of early Italian culture in this country are Lorenze Da 
Ponte, Ticknor, Richard Henry Wilde, and Longfellow. With 
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the exception of Da Ponte, the scene of whose activites was 
New York City, these men all appear as teachers of Italian too 
late to have benefitted Dabney had he been able to study under 
them. There is no direct evidence that Dabney did not study 
the langugage in New York, but the indirect evidence is over- 
whelmingly against it. 

Translations from Petrarch by George Frederick Nott were 
printed in this country in 1809, followed a year later by Hoole’s 
Tasso, which was succeeded in 1816 by the same writer's Ariosto. 
Cary’s translation of Dante appeared at Philadelphia in 1822. 
None of these translators, it may be noticed, are Americans. It 
seems, then, that Dabney was the first translator in this country 
to issue any representative amount of Italian translation in book 
form. 

Where was it that Dabney learned Italian? Lowell, in his 
time, speaks of catching a stray Frenchman now and then and 
keeping him until the boys drove him to giving dancing lessons 
off the campus instead of French ones on it. The chances of 
catching an Italian would have been decidedly less, either in 
Boston or in Philadelphia. Da Ponte thought, in 1805, that the 
langugage and the literature of Turkey or of China were as well 
known to the New Yorkers as that of Italy. If Dabney had any 
appreciable aid or incentive from the outside toward learning 
Italian it must have been small and exceedingly hard to trace. 
If an anachronism may be pardoned, perhaps he took the advice 
of Lowell on learning Italian: buy a Dante and a dictionary and 
go ahead. In 1815 Ticknor had great difficulty in getting a 
copy of Dante in Boston, and no help was to be obtained in 
reading it. That the Dante, the dictionary, and the help were 
forthcoming in Philadelphia or in Richmond at an earlier date, 
is mere conjecture. The results are evident and undisputable. 

In effect, then, Dabney stands as a remarkable example of 
Italian culture at an early period in this country. If to this we 
add a mastery of French, Latin, and Greek, he becomes a note- 
worthy figure in the development of American literary culture — 
a proof which Neal and Lowell might have used that even in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century America could export, 
if necessary, such an article as culture. 
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All of this culture and all of this learning Dabney used to 
make his poetry unique for the period. The first edition of his 
poems, Richmond, 1812, is now practically unobtainable. The 
enlarged one of Philadelphia, 1815, is very scarce. References 
are to this small volume of 180 pages. Dabney’s theory of 
poetry, as given in his preliminary remarks, is nearest ex- 
emplified elsewhere in our literature by the sonnet sequence. 
He insists that a work of art should produce one unmingled 
emotion. He therefore submits to the public “a species of 
composition which he ventures to demonstrate the moral minia- 
ture of poetry; inasmuch as the exertions of the graphic art are 
generally restricted to a paucity of objects, in relation to ex- 
pression.” 

The first two-thirds of the volume is accordingly devoted to 
what Dabney calls “illustrations of simple moral emotions.” 
Here his theory is shown at its best. One average example will 
suffice for Dabney as literary theorist and as verse artist :— 


ILLUSTRATION II1.—Zéstlessness and Apathy. 
I. 


’ Tis sweet, at tranquil eventide, 

To trace the streamlet’s winding side, 

To where the rippling waters play, 

And dash, through channeled rocks, their way ; 
Where alder boughs and hazel flowers, 

Some rough and mossy rock embowers ; 
There bid the abstracted mind exclude, 
Whate’er is harsh, whate’er is rude ; 

And all unconscious that we live, 

Taste the best bliss that life can give. 


There, freed from all intruding woes, 
* Tis sweet to let the soul repose 
Upon itself — and idly trace 
Seducing forms of imaged grace ; 
And rove beyond the common line 
Of common souls, to things divine. 
Or bid, in fancy, glow again 

Some burnished link of memory’s chain ; 
And all unconscious that we live, 
Taste the best bliss that life can give. 
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The mood of apathy is then developed through two coire- 
sponding stanzas. Such is Dabney’s method in depicting a large 
number of our primary moods. Though reminded occasionally 
of the popular eighteenth century Pains and Pleasures series, one 
recognizes the essential originality of Dabney. The plan may 
promise a wooden performance. Such is not the case. The 
poet has culture and personality enough to avoid this, and the 
reader feels that Dabney’s theories have been true to him, in 
that, while avoiding monotony, he has produced a unity and a 
strength of impression which causes him to rank deservedly high 
among our first singers. 

The miscellaneous poems and the translations need not detain 
us. In the former there are some felicitous expressions of 
southern chivalry towards the opposite sex. The accuracy and 
the breadth of learning in the latter have already been pointed 
out. All the way through the volume one notes the presence 
of that quality which is so sadly lacking in early American 
literature — balance and the sense of cultivated restraint. 

Though not infrequently dangerous, speculations are, never- 
theless, sometimes interesting. Fate, had she been more kind 
to Dabney, apparently would have put it in his power to do for 
American poetry much of the service which was later reserved 
for Longfellow. Culture, order, classic repose, the weighing of 
all things by that which is best—these qualities he apparently 
would have brought into our turbid literature a generation before 
they do appear, had not poverty and opium written him as of 
those who were about to be. 

Ear L. BRADSHER. 


The University of Texas. 








SIMPLICITY AND ‘SOCIAL’ LITERATURE 


The saying, I remembered, was from Fénelon, but not first 
hand —I had not been reading Fénelon. I had come across it 
in a magazine, and had been so struck with it that I had lifted 
it into a commonplace-book. There it was to rest among my 
maxims—my truths. And now that I see it again, I find I still 
like it. And I remember that once I had imagined myself as 
writing a sermon, an eloquent and surpassing sermon, with this 
saying of Fénelon for my text—as one might announce: “My 
text to-day will be found in the fifth chapter of the first book of 
Fénelon, verse seventeen: ‘Simplicity is an uprightness of soul 
which checks all useless dwelling upon one’s self and one’s 
actions. It is different from sincerity, which is a much lower 
virtue.’’”” And then in order to bring the people to absolute 
quiet, I had repeated the text: “Simplicity . . . . [slowly and 
distinctly] . . . . lower virtue.”’ 

At this point I imagined myself—not very cleverly, it seems 
to me now—as taking my congregation a bit into my confidence 
by advancing a double explanation, or, I might say, apology ; 
that, in the first place, though I was to extol the virtue of sim- 
plicity, I was speaking to them as a sincere man. I was sorry, 
but such was the case. I would have given years of my life to 
be able to speak to them in simplicity. That was a virtue upon 
which I had cast my highest, though forlorn, admiration. But 
my horoscope was against me. In my most outrageous 
moments, I had never been able to be anything but sincere. 
The fault was due partly, no doubt, to heredity and partly to 
environment. I had been caught in both traps. 

In the second place (my vein was still ingenuous), I had warned 
my hearers that I was likely to become intemperate and say 
some things I should be loath to stand by. For instance, I 
should be fairly certain, before the sermon were over, to de- 
nounce vehemently the virtue of sincerity, to have quite forgotten, 
in fact, that it was really a most excellent possession. Life, 
indeed, would be unbearable without it; they could all of them 
recall estimable and sincere people in their community, So, in 
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the sincerity of my excitement and in my yearning for simplicity, 
I should be likely to degrade the very virtue which in my own 
person I unavoidably represented. 

Thus I should have launched my double warning. And 
having cleared the ground, I imagined myself as naively turning 
the page and proceeding. But it was too wonderful a sermon 
for me ever actually to have pulled through. 

Fénelon, I doubt not, had come to his definition in the school 
of experience, and when he spoke of two qualities of the race, 
he was thinking, not of abstractions, but of people, kinds of 
people, such as he had dealt with often in the confessional. 
‘“‘So-and-so is conscience-ridden,” he might have said, “she fet- 
ters her spontaneity with too much thought. I'll see if I can- 
not beguile her into betting on the next horse-race!’”’ Or, as 
Fénelon pondered upon his definition, he might have been led 
to play with it, by recalling famous characters in history, putting, 
say, a simple man over against a sincere man, and being satis- 
fied that the former was the finer; as we might put Homer 
against Dante, Shakespeare against Milton, Nelson against 
Wellington, St. Francis against Calvin, Cervantes against I 
don’t know whom. Perhaps, too, I might have hedged on the 
name of Dante, and Savonarola might take the place of Calvin 
as illustrating my point more subtly. The sphere of life, it is 
evident, does not matter. There are simple and sincere men of 
religion, just as there are simple and sincere statesmen, or poets, 
or scientists, or philosophers. These qualities are human attri- 
butes ; they are not fastened upon definite professions. Darwin 
and Pasteur, for instance, are fair examples of simple scientists ; 
Huxley, who lived, it is said, in a resolute fear of self-deception, 
of a sincere scientist. 

But it seems as if this juxtaposition or balancing of traits might 
be illustrated otherwise than by calling upon figures of history. 
The theory or saying ought in some way to be brought nearer 
home and applied. Perhaps then we could see our own ten- 
dencies more clearly. These traits of sincerity and simplicity I 
should like to isolate, to examine each one naked, as it were, in 
order to probe the words of Fénelon. And I think I find them 
isolated and ‘enfleshed’ in two characters of a dramatist who 
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himself had the experience of passing from the state of simplicity 
to that of sincerity ——I mean the characters of Solveig and Nora 
in Ibsen’s plays, Peer Gynt and the Dodl’s House. 

Solveig and Peer Gynt, we remember, first meet at a wedding 
feast; the encounter results in love; she becomes Peer Gynt’s 
betrothed. He takes leave of her at a little hut in the high 
forest, he to go on his years-long travels, she to remain there 
spinning, spinning, and steadfast. She loses her youth awaiting 
his return; her hair turns gray. Still she sits sadly cheerful, 
uncomplaining, singing her little songs, and spinning. 

Finally Peer, an old man, pursued, breathless, and in despair, 
drags himself to Solveig’s hut, at the very moment that she, 
dressed for church, appears in the doorway. Peer flings himself 
down on the threshold, breaking forth into cries of self-con- 
demnation. But no word of reproach passes her lips. “In 
nought hast thou sinned,” she says; “‘Thou hast made all my 
life as a beautiful song.’’ In reply to his riddle where Peer 
Gynt has been since they parted, she says, “In my faith, in my 
hope, and in my love.’’ As Peer clings to her and hides his face 
in her lap, Solveig begins to hum softly a cradle song; the 
curtain falls while she is still singing, louder now, in the full 
daylight. 

This character of Solveig is not a person so much as an em- 
bodied idea or ideal. In the flesh or to the eye she is of the 
peasant class, like Gretchen in Fausé, a girl of very limited ex- 
perience. A connoisseur would doubtless pronounce her heavy. 
She is without nerves and subtlety, devoid of outward resource- 
fulness. Life has for her few twists and turns, but is a straight 
path from which when once her feet strike it she never strays. 
Her being stretches to a fixed, clear goal. She has had a vision 
of the ideal in her youth and sets herself undeviatingly, un- 
questioningly, almost dispassionately, toward its realization. Her 
part in the play, in the number of lines, is not large, yet one 
somehow feels her presence there, just as one feels the presence 
of Cordelia in Lear, far in excess of the impression one would 
get by keeping tally on the number of times she appears. 

Solveig, as I have said, is a symbol, an ideal; to me she is a 
sheer, unmixed embodiment of what Fénelon meant by sim- 
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plicity,— that uprightness of soul which dwells not upon self, and 
which is a higher virtue than sincerity. 
“What is life?’’ asks Ibsen in one of his lyrics, — 
“A fighting 
In heart and in brain with Trolls. 


Poetry? That means writing 
Doomsday accounts of our souls.” 


Is Peer Gynt a doomsday account of souls? Ibsen might 
have said it was. What we are certain of is, that soon after 
writing this play he dropped verse for prose. Ibsen’s later 
interest lay not in the quiet spinners, but in nervous, active 
women, women in bustling difficulties, whose lives are torn by 
devious, conflicting motives. He seems deliberately to neglect 
poetry, those doomsday accounts, for the battles of mankind. 
He became, in a word, sincere, and naturally those characters 
through whom he fought his battles were sincere people, 
terribly in earnest and ill at ease. 

We are pretty familiar with Nora now, or at least if not with 
her, with her lineal descendants on the modern boards. She 
enters, a twittering, frisking animal, for all the world as charm- 
ingly irresponsible as Dora in David Copperfield. It is Christ- 
mas Eve, and she has been buying presents for the three 
children. When they appear, she has a glorious romp with 
them, one of the most celebrated romps, indeed, in the history 
of the stage. It is still unfinished when the figure of Krogstad 
darkens the door. And now that brilliant play is begun. The 
plot hinges upon a forgery, the ensuing complications of which 
furnish Nora with much to reflect and act upon. She ultimately 
releases her husband from all his obligations toward her; she 
leaves the room and, as he sits there stupefied, from below is 
heard the reverberation of a heavy door closing. 

Nora has been called to arms against a deadening environment 
of moral turpitude. Her struggle involves, in her awakening 
mind, the very existence of her personality. A further life with 
Helmer would have reduced her to a shell with a dead mollusk 
inside. So on her past she lets a heavy door reverberate. 

And Ibsen, too, has closed a door on the Solveig type of 
woman. As a student of human responsibility under modern 
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social conditions, he has evidently concluded that people do 
not save themselves through renunciation, nor do they save 
others by weaving about them a web of their own ideals. Ibsen 
sets his characters down in a field of contemporaneous social 
barb-wires and calls on them, “Now cut your way out single 
handed.” In other words, Nora will best arrive at her duty to 
others by recognizing fully at first what she owes to herself. The 
conceptions of society about her may have hardened, in so far 
as she can apply them to herself, into mere superstitions. 

And now I think I have given a fair account of what Fénelon 
probably meant by the virtue of sincerity, that virtue which if 
left alone leads its possessor constantly to dwell upon himself 
and his actions. It involves a problem and a doubt) We 
accept Solveig ; we discuss Nora. She is never absolutely certain 
that she is doing the right thing. Her creator, indeed, con- 
sented to give the play another ending. What of her children; 
what were her obligations there? The thing becomes insoluble. 
A singleness of purpose is wanting; she is tossed on a sea of 
misgivings,—this poor girl. She becomes egotistical. She was, 
when all is said, as experienced a person as was Cordelia or 
Solveig; but she was intent upon saving herself. They threw 
themselves to the winds and in their simplicity saved others. I 
seem to see prefigured in this character of Nora a contemporary 
malady,— not universal, of course, but fairly prevalent, especially 
in circles that like to think of themselves as intellectual and 
social leaders. 

When a society is living in a condition of adjustment, of 
measurable content, let us say, both in matters temporal and 
spiritual, then the artists come forth and adorn that life and 
interpret it. Great art springs ever, I conjecture, from adjusted 
communities. I do not mean, of course, self-satisfied com- 
munities, but rather a society in which there has been a 
solution. In such a society there may be fervor and flux; the 
poets may dwell upon themes of high tragedy ; yet in this poetry 
there are encountered always visions of definite ideals. “A great 
creative epoch in art can never occur where society is uncertain 
of itself and distracted in its aim.”’ 

But to live in an uncertain society is rarely thought of, I 
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imagine, as a misfortune. Most people accept it unawares; 
perhaps, indeed, they form an equilibrium in the unrest— they 
are Ibsen’s confounded, compact majority. Some few grit their 
teeth and endure, wishing but accepting ; but to many a dis- 
tracted society is the great opportunity, for they themselves are 
uncertain and distracted, and are quite ready, many of them 
unconsciously, to impose their bewilderment upon the world. 
Fair types of such men in our modern perplexed society are, I 
should say, H. G. Wells and G. Bernard Shaw. 

What Mr. Wells seriously claims for himself I do not know, 
though I dare say he is not a man of great pretence. He has 
thoughts on all subjects and is naively free to express them, 
some of them incisively ; and people appear to be glad to hear 
him. Mr. Wells, as they say, grows; his book of to-morrow 
(and it is already on its way) is likely, quite likely, to be better 
than his book of yesterday; and it is also fairly certain that its 
point of view will be a little different, a little more conservative, 
I might guess, a little more like the point of view of the con- 
founded, compact majority. For Mr. Wells grows right before 
us in public, undaunted; you can almost see his petals unfurl. 
Yet with all his versatility, there are two things that Mr. Wells 
will never be: he can never be a philosopher; he can never be 
a creative artist. He has not the patience for the one, nor the 
imagination for the other. Yet he will always swim about in 
both—in philosophy and in art; and he will popularize ideas, 
and put them in the form of art persuasively. His novels are 
studies in social problems —a perfectly legitimate thing for novels 
to be. Yet such studies do not easily lend themselves to 
creation ; a real live, breathing character, Mr. Wells has never 
portrayed. I wish to speak of him for a moment in his latest 
sincerity. 

“I don’t want to become some one’s certain possession,” she 
cries, ‘to be just usual and familiar to any one. No, not even 
to FOR. ~~ Don’t you see?—I want to be wonderful to 
you, more than to any one. I want—lI want always to make 
your heart beat faster. I want always to be coming to you with 
my own heart beating faster. Always and always I want to be 
like that.” 
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Now these, I judge, are not unique words for a woman to 
address to a man. I fancy Nausicaa might have spoken like 
words to her Phaacian lover way back in the olden time. And 
Rachel might have talked thus to Jacob at the well. But the 
sequel is a trifle more modern, for the lady loves him so 
desperately that she cannot marry him. Her words do not come 
from a simple heart; they are profoundly, contemporaneously 
sincere. And so these people become victims of a false civil- 
ization— beings with “a sense of fine things entangled and 
stifled and unable to free themselves from the ancient limiting 
jealousies which iaw and custom embody.” 

Renunciation is not in their vocabulary, the meaning of con- 
fession they are unable to grasp; they have scarcely a synonym 
for vice, surely not for sin. The reviewer says: “Mr. Wells is 
but another victim, more intelligent than some others, of that 
passing belief that somehow happiness is to result for humanity 
from setting the emotions free of restraint rather than from the 
deliberate adjustment of the individual to the responsibilities im- 
posed upon him.”’ 

“You keep on giving the public what it wants just as long as 
ever you can,” says a character in a recent play. “That's your 
mission in life. Only prepare for the rainy day.” 

“What rainy day?”’ 

“The day when the public wants something better than you 
can give it.” (£xiz.) 

Precisely. Only (I feel like asking) what is there in your 
play, with its exhibits of odd characters, that suggests anything 
good of a future public? Are future publics just negations of 
present embarrassments? A man may rob or poison with the 
food he sells or batten on another’s body and soul, yet he is 
scarcely more than a curiosity, a floundering, rather blameless 
creature — it’s society alone that’s wrong. How plausibly and 
adroitly and with what irresponsibility this view is set forth by 
the professional muck-rakers, that supposedly sincere group. 
‘Morals are social,” they ultimately seem to say. ‘Get at 
society with the right sort of machinery, and you've purified 
morals. The soul of the individual is of no consequence — it is 
simply the sort of stuff that melts in the pot.” This doctrine, 
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spoken with gracious warmth, is sincerity turned infidel. There 
is, I conceive, a vast se’.timentality about that happy future time 
and this distressing present time. In a former day this senti- 
mentality turned to sorrowful ‘‘ah’s’”’ and “me's”; now it is 
rapped out with a cynical or urbane epigram. Tolstoy felt this 
disintegrating spirit so deeply that latterly he refused to write a 
story other than on themes of personal sacrifice, relinquishment 
or expiation. It’s the sort of thing that Carlyle would have 
thundered about with a fine, old-fashioned sincerity. 

And this is the door that Nora opened, is it not? As Othello 
puts it, “It is hypocrisy against the devil! They may mean 
virtuously, and yet do harm.”’ Sincerity has turned about on 
itself and inflicted poisonous wounds. My hypothetical Nora is 
subject to a morbid dwelling upon herself and her actions. How 
unhappy she is, how abashed, and blameless! Is there no 
escape? Oh yes; there is a way out. Flee as a bird to thy 
mountain. And when Nora—this hypothetical Nora always— 
arrives at her place of refuge, she probably reflects a bit and 
gives voice to her torment—‘“I was certainly in a box,” she 
seems to say; “‘it was stifling there, and one thing I at length 
saw clearly—I had to preserve my individuality. Against that 
dead life I was supremely impotent. The machinery behind it 
was too cruel.” And so step by step we arrive at “the Wellsian 
dreaming about a new fraternity, a new social order, a new world 
race,’ where the emotions are never to be controlled but will 
always be free. And the way to preserve your personality is to 
wait for this grand day, and in the present be irresponsible, if 
not in act, at least in thought. I do not think I have overstated 
a type of philosophy that is floating about, especially among the 
garrulous—a philosophy which lends itself to rhetorical ex- 
pression, and indeed finds that expression abundantly. ‘The 
whole of our social flourishing life is rooted in a lie,” Dr. Stock- 
mann exclaims, and many well-meaning people echo this cry so 
persistently that whatever there was of value in so palpable an 
exaggeration, has lost all its edge. The new half-truth has 
become stale and false, and unfit for further employment. 

Perhaps I have driven this phase of Mr. Wells’s philosophy 
too hard; and whether I have or not I greatly doubt if his 
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influence is as insidious as that of Mr. Shaw. Or am I wrong 
in assuming that the latter is really taken seriously? Well, I've 
heard him compared with Shakespeare. To be sure, there is some 
momentary doubt of the distinction of that Elizabethan. But 
Mr. Shaw really zs taken seriously ; read his prefaces. 

My quarrel with the Shavian philosophy has already been 
touched upon. I shall merely endeavor to suggest what may 
be expected from it. In the papers I read of a meeting in 
London of students of Dickens. There is an entertainment 
toward, which takes the form of court proceedings — John Jasper 
being placed on trial for the murder of Edwin Drood. Bernard 
Shaw is foreman of the jury. After listening to the prosecuting 
counsel’s speech, he bounds from his seat with the characteristic 
query to the judge: “Do you imagine, my lord, that the con- 
victions of a British jury are going to be influenced by any 
amount of evidence ?”’ 

Wit is forever unanswerable, and wit is the charm of Mr. 
Shaw. But when wit and epigram and paradox are taken as the 
arbiters of serious questions, society is in danger of becoming 
the sport of negation. Mr. Shaw affirms very little; he denies. 
And he denies with the metallic din of one of plenty of brains 
possibly, but no heart. His emotional nature is not deep, and 
partly on that account his thoughts are rather static. He sprang 
from the head of Jove full panoplied. And his characters are 
static. They go off as they came on, fully developed. The 
plot simply tells us who they happened to be before we knew 
them. They are intellectual characters like their creator, and 
this is a reason for their lack of growth. And yet I do think 
some of them are real, for I believe that Mr. Shaw has a dra- 
matic instinct and imagination. And of course at times there is 
so much wit that you wish a character were real, even if it is 
not so. 

Those plays of Mr. Shaw do not spring from any great depth 
of experience, nor from a fixed love for his fellow-men. He has 
never heard the voice of the past. Admirations he may have in 
plenty, I dare say, but he has no reverence. And aman without 
a heart and without reverence may be as sincere as doomsday, 
but he is an unsafe guide. A Lesbia may say something 
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startling and shocking. But does any remark come from Lesbia 
as a truth, as a thing experienced? She has no experiences, no 
suffering, no past, no reverences. She has no back yard; it’s all 
front door: nothing she can say has any moral value. And 
when Shaw, in his keen and critical and witty way, makes his 
drives at conventions, it is little more than clanging tin. Not 
that what he says isn’t true; perhaps some of it is; but no man 
with his make-up can be trusted to analyze any issue of im- 
portance. 

This specious wisdom Mr. John Jay Chapman characterizes 
from another point of view: ‘The loss which Shaw and Chester- 
ton share in common,” he says, “is a loss of delicacy. They 
are crude; they are all edge. They are, indeed, a little vulgar. 
But this is not the serious objection to them. The serious ob- 
jection to Shaw and Chesterton is that they have no intellectual 
independence. They are moving with the show. It will pass 
and they with it.” 

What the show is, a scanning of the favored newspapers, of 
the popular magazines, of the best-sellers, of the bill-boards will 
easily determine. I give a few extracts, although I do not claim 
them all as specimens of sincerity; the imp of notoriety hovers 
in the background: ‘‘ Mrs. So-and-So, whom we read about of 
late, has told the good people of Princeton that the militant 
movement is not emotional, not at all; it is tactical.” Even 
Shaw and Chesterton would wince at this fragment of paradox. 

Two prominent suffragists are advocating the exhibition of 
‘‘white slave’”’ moving-picture films. They maintain that the 
drawing of miscellaneous crowds to such an exhibition as the 
simple-minded police have been desirous to get rid of, will 
entail ‘‘a mighty service of which future generations will reap 
the benefit.” As ‘hopeless’ suggestions as this have been made 
in the name of sincerity. 

A play called Zhe Lure comes to town. A girl has a sick 
mother; she apparently sells herself that the mother may be 
cured, poverty being a modern excuse for any crime. Here is 
a desperately tragic theme. The play ends in pure melodrama, 
one act having been fortunately expunged by the censors. A 
play written for money, with no other purpose; and yet in all 
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sincerity fathers were invited to take their daughters to that 
exhibition. The popular play, Within the Law, turns another 
perfectly serious theme into melodrama. The play was written 
palpably for the market ; it has been discussed seriously. Opera 
bouffé treads in lockstep with tragedy. 

The marital relation forms, of course, matter for profound 
utterance. ‘In common with many other Feminists,” a recent 
writer affirms, “I incline to place a good deal of reliance on the 
ennobling of the nature of the male.” Male—so personal! It 
is thought by this same seriously inclined authority that “the 
association of human beings in couples appears to respond to 
some deep need.” Mystic discovery! ‘‘The modern wife,” 
says an editor of a thirty-five-cent magazine, “wants a husband 
who has read Brieux and Arthur Schnitzler.” This will be 
painful news to bachelors who are fond of Alice in Wonderland 
or The Beloved Vagabond, Joseph Vance or Cyrano de Bergerac. 
The husband of this modern wife should be a man, evidently, 
who takes to ideas, and ideas are on their native heath in your 
modern problem play. Such simple, open, things as Lear or 
Othello, wherein there is never any confusion as to who the 
villain is and what it is that makes people good and bad, are 
rather barren of ideas. A man whose favorite book happens to 
be Don Quixote, that great purveyor of dreams, would make a 
rather feeble modern husband. 

The leaders of this merry show assume with Stockmann that 
a normally constituted truth has a very short life. And so they 
are straining away, some of them earnestly, some flippantly, to 
put a pin through each new truth before it flutters down the 
wind. And my criticism has been that this view is distracted 
and uncertain. A philosophy which rejects human nature as we 
know it, and spurns its limiting conditions of self-sacrifice and 
renunciation has not brooded to much purpose; and a state of 
mind that carps and exposes all conventions to unreflective 
censure is thoroughly vicious. A question might be asked here 
possibly: Are such leaders affecting our social life profoundly, 
or are they merely scratching its surface; is the majority still 
compact, willing to abide by its experiences? To that question 
I have no answer. 
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But I have often wondered how that sermon of mine really 
came out—how, after heaping contumely upon the virtue of 
sincerity, I eventually fetched a compass and glided into serene, 
determinate waters. It is none too clear to me. ‘How almost 
helpless,” says some one, “is sympathy without knowledge. 
Love is indeed ‘the greatest thing in the world,’ but without 
knowledge, acquired knowledge —real culture—love is like a 
skilled workman without his tools, a mariner without his chart 
and compass.” Might not, perhaps, simplicity and sincerity be 
conceived of as standing in somewhat the same relation as, in 
this quotation, stand love and knowledge. Simplicity is indeed 
the higher virtue, but the simplicity of one age passes ; knowledge 
and sincerity are constantly pressing from below. The Solveig 
type becomes too intangible, too pastoral, too remote. For life 
is constantly more packed, more complex, exacting, devious, and 
rich, The Nausicaas change inevitably into the Vittoria Colon- 
nas. And of a complex and devious society, the best social 
dramas and the best social novels are necessary escape valves. 
Who does not find them stimulating and provocative? They 
have made with us a permanent home. 

But this ‘social’ literature always moves on the lower levels. 
It can never attain the highest art. From it the scaffolding has 
not yet been knocked away. One notes the processes, the 
inquiry, with always the accompanying self-consciousness and 
hesitancy. The picture of Emerson willing to go to the stake 
but questioning the nature of his own emotions, or that of Tol- 
stoy persuading himself that a parable is the highest form of art, 
reveals the scaffolding of sincerity. Simple art, on the other 
hand, is always naive, ‘unconscious,’ free. It has plenty to do 
with ideas, yet its truths have already been worked out in real 
life ; they are not in process of discovery. Its message and its 
breathings are personal. Its characters burst living upon one; 
they are not samples to investigate. And yet simple art carries 
with it from age to age a greater complexity and richness. It 
has been pushed up upon the shoulders of unrest and questioning. 
The simple art of the future will doubtless show the influence of 
the sincerity of ‘social’ literature. This might indeed take place 
without doing violence to the words of Fénelon. 


Epwarp A. THURBER. 
Colorado Springs. 
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A REGAL HOME FOR PRINCELY BOOKS 


The library which stands senior to all other American book 
collections, owned by the oldest of the country’s universities, 
has at last the outward and visible housing adequate to the 
value long placed upon it by all with expert knowledge of books 
and their uses. Harvard’s possessions of lettered sort, ranging 
up the scale from present-day pamphlets to the rarest of 
yesterday’s volumes rarely bound, are exceeded in point of 
numbers by the Congressional Library at Washington, the 
magnificent Astor-Tilden-Lenox collection in the heart of busy 
New York, and the Boston Public Library; but as a storehouse 
of materials for the scholar and special student the Cambridge 
institution yields place to not one of even sucha trio. For the 
best of a generation these riches have, indeed, been crowded 
into little room, practically stored away in the inadequate 
chambers and corridors and even cellars of old Gore Hall, and 
while everyone in touch with the situation recognized the im- 
perative need for ampler and more modern accommodations, no 
one came forward with the wherewithal to provide them. But at 
last Gore Hall is no more ; a building has been completed fit 
in every way to hold and display the ancient seat of learning’s 
volumes and manuscripts, and this splendid edifice, which 
ranks architecturally with the best of American collegiate 
structures, stands as the memorial to one of the “Titanic” 
victims, one of the university's younger sons but one of the 
world’s true bibliophiles, who bequeathed to his Alma Mater 
many times over the most valuable collection of books she has 
ever received —in intrinsic worth far surpassing that first gift of 
all received when John Harvard’s self started her library with 
his modest benefaction of less than four hundred little volumes. 

The far-flung world of book-lovers, which knows no “border 
nor breed nor birth,” is aware that this munificent gift of Mrs. 
George D. Widener, of Philadelphia, was prompted by a desire to 
furnish proper home for the literary gatherings of her son, Harry 
Elkins Widener, who, though his name was added to Harvard's 
graduate roster only seven years ago, is none the less an out- 
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standing figure in the history of American book collecting. 
Even before graduation had called him from daily association 
with that “Yard” where lovers of books and makers of books 
for generations have been accustomed to come and go, he had 
begun to get together what was to prove one of the most 
valuable collections of rare volumes in the New World, and he 
had pursued his hobby with a passion as persistent as it was 
intelligent until the black April of 1912 swept him down in the 
swirling waters of the North Atlantic. Young Mr. Widener 
(he was but twenty-seven) had brought together first editions of 
Shakespeare, Milton and Spenser, Johnson, Goldsmith and Gray, 
Keats and Shelley, Dickens and Thackeray, Meredith and 
“R. L. S.,” till his library boasted an assembly probably unique 
of its sort. Many of his findings were copies personally as- 
sociated with their authors; perhaps inscribed for presentation 
to someone scarcely less famous than the writer, or annotated 
with author's corrections to be made in later edition. 

He who had searched out these volumes was of course innately 
possessed of a deep love for books, but it was also noteworthy 
that his knowledge of them, a knowledge intimate and technical, 
was exceptionally accurate and extensive. Few were better 
judges of such than the late Bernard Quaritch, and he had voiced 
unqualified praise of this youthful bibliophile’s unusual qualifi- 
cations to stand with the foremost collectors of modern days. 

Knowing that it was for him that Dr. Rosenbach, of Phila- 
delphia, bought in the Van Antwerp folio Shakespeare of 1623 
for eighteen thousand dollars, and that, at the sale of the first 
part of the Hoe library, he was the underbidder, at nineteen 
thousand dollars, for the Gutenberg Bible on vellum (which 
went out to the shelves of Mr. Huntington of Los Angeles), it is 
easy enough to say: “Of course; anyone with so long a purse 
can gather fine books.” Nothing could be wider of the truth. 
Mere money will purchase miles of handsome bindings and yet 
never enable one not endowed with the litterateur’s heart and 
mind to fill high cases with such umque jewels of letters as were 
those of Mr. Widener’s. If ample means be a sine gua non for 
such collecting, so, too, and not one whit less, are entire enthusi- 
asm, immensely detailed knowledge, and the nicest discrimination, 
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and these are not the findings of the open market-place. It is 
to be recorded, too, that his was the exceptionally fortunate op- 
portunity of sitting at the feet of Beverly Chew, who, since 
Robert Hoe is no longer here, must be accounted the dean of 
American book-lovers, at once in wide learning and in that single- 
eyed desire which, after all, has the most to do with making 
the veritable collector. 

When the will of the young enthusiast disclosed that his really 
princely library was to go to Harvard, the university was con- 
fronted with the humiliating fact that it had no suitable place for 
the deposit of such a collection; antique Gore had become so 
crammed with books that mere navigation among the stacks had 
become difficult. Then came forward the widowed mother of 
the donor, with an offer now given shapely form in stone and 
mortar. Her two-million dollar gift, be it added, offers large 
interest to book-lovers and library users quite apart from her 
son’s collection which is to be its hub and centre. For in this 
building will be applied the “laboratory principle.’’ Harvard 
intends to do what Oxford’s Bodleian has been doing for 
centuries, and do it better. An accredited visitor from any 
country on the globe will find himself as much at home in one 
of the private rooms of the Widener Memorial as in his own 
library, and just outside the door he will have immediate access 
to all the treasures that the Harvard collections contain. In 
similar fashion the undergraduates are to be provided with such 
facilities for work among the shelves as have been quite im- 
possible in outgrown, inadequate Gore. If the visiting scholars 
and the Harvard professors are to have eighty private studies 
scattered about the building, the students are to have no fewer 
than 350 little separate ‘“‘cubicles,’’ each furnished with desk 
and chair, where they may read in seclusion, with needed 
volumes on their tables and any other book required close at 
hand in the stacks. 

On the main floor, reached by the steps from the Yard, the 
memorial feature has its most imposing illustration. The visitor 
passes through the doors inte a vestibule, which opens into a 
great entrance-hall, this in turn leading to the Widener Me- 
morial Hall. This is an apartment measuring 40 by 32 feet, 
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lighted on each side by a court. Beyond is the room for the 
installation of the Widener collection, a chamber 38 by 60 feet, 
Here will be placed and exhibited the items which make up a 
library so striking that none doubts but that it would have come, 
with only a grant of those years snatched from the man in so 
horrible a fashion, to be possibly the premier private book col- 
lection in the world. Mr. Widener’s ambition, voiced with a 
characteristic modesty, would without a doubt have fully come 
to pass: “I should like, some day, to own a library of a sort to 
distinguish me in all the world of books.” 

He had set himself to the achievement of his self-appointed 
task with a singleness of purpose that was itself large assurance 
of ultimate succcss. Five brief years had accomplished much, 
for while other American collectors excelled him in the range 
of their acquisitions, not one, with the single exception of Mr. 
Huntington, had to show volumes of such surpassing quality, 
such absolute immaculate copies of the great rarities of two 
hemispheres. 

In the eyes of their fortunate possessor, the favorite single 
tome of all these was, perhaps, the Countess of Pembroke’s own 
copy of that famed Arcadia, which her immortal brother Sir 
Philip Sidney had dedicated to her “kindly eyes,” in 1580. 
Turning reverently back the old binding of Elizabethan red 
morocco, its sides curiously ornamented with hearts and flames 
of tarnished gold, with its intertwined initials of the house of 
Sidney and Montgomery in the midst, one finds on the title 
page the signature of the Earl of Ancram (himself a poet) and 
his record of the presentation of the book to him by the 
Countess of Montgomery, who had received it directly from her 
mother, ‘‘Pembroke’s lady.’’ It was later owned by Richard 
Heber, then by Sir Henry Hope, and so came down to its 
present stand through the libraries of Clarence Bement and 
George C. Thomas. 

Scarcely less valuable than this is the actual Azkon Basil- 
tke, allegedly from the august pen of the first Charles Stuart, 
and certainly cherished, read and reread, by the son, second of 
the name. The authorship question need not be entered upon; 
the ownership is beyond dispute, bearing the royal arms upon a 
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binding of Mearne’s own laying; and Mearne, it will be re- 
membered, was the king of English binders, in those far-gone 
days, as well as the English king’s binder. Close by this rest a 
first edition of Beaurnont and Fletcher's plays, a fine folio of 
1647, once the property of the second Earl of Bridgewater, 
“the Elder Brother” of Milton’s Comus, and a Life of 
Johnson, which the garrulous Boswell’s self once sent to the 
artist friend of “the great leviathan of learning,” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, to whom this foremost of biographies had been 
dedicated. 

Yet another all but priceless quartet are these: sturdy 
Sam Butler’s personal copy of his Hudibras (1663), a “first,” 
of course; a particularly tall, clean issue of Walpole’s Nodle 
Authors, formerly on the shelves of the poet-painter Blake, 
and annotated by him; Coleridge’s Lay Sermons of 1817, 
later endorsed by “S. T. C.,” and, a humorously unique /n- 
goldsby Legends. By this is meant not merely that the three 
amusing volumes appear in their several first issues, but that on 
the blank page which, by some freak, appeared in the earliest of 
the trio, Barham had written (to his publisher and printer)— 


By a blunder for which I have only to thank 
Myself, here’s a page has been somehow left blank. 
Aha! my friend Moxon, I have you! — you'll look 
In vain for a fault in one page of my book. 
THOs. INGOLDSBY. 


While Mr. Widener had many fine Byrons, one item well out 
of the ordinary is found in a copy of Tom Moore’s Lalla 
Rookh, formerly owned by the Noble Lord, who, on the 
fly-leaf had penned a quatrain. After careful research, the late 
owner had decided the lines were unpublished, and surely they 
are characteristic of the disillusioned poet :— 

The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void, 


That leafless desert of the mind, 
That waste of feelings unemploy’d. 


The Browning items are notable. Here is the Marathon: 
An Epic, set to paper by Elizabeth Barrett when a girl yet in 
her teens, and a pezsonal copy of those Sommets from the 
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Portuguese (1850) which enshrine a romance as beautifully as 
that romance was beautiful. Here are the Fells and Pom- 
granates and Balaustion’s Adventure, given by Robert 
Browning to his wife, and the Prometheus Bound, which went 
to Mary Robinson “From her affectionate Ba.’’ Another pre- 
sentation volume of equal interest is not far off: the Vanity 
Fair which “William Makepeace Goliath, white waistcoat and 
all,” sent to his friend Macready, the actor. Swinburne’s 
Rosemund is the one he sent, autographed, to Rossetti; 
while from the library of Ruskin has come a copy of Wilde’s 
Happy Princess, “with the regard and admiration of the 
author.” 

In his Dickensiana Mr. Widener has been fortunate enough to 
embrace a number of items, each properly held as sui generis. 
There is, for instance, the petty cash-book that the future 
historian of Carton and Chuzzlewit kept as a lad of sixteen in 
the law office of Edward Blackmore, in Gray’s Inn. Some two 
dozen of the pages are in his own immature hand, each week 
bringing the entry: ‘“C. Dickens, salary ; 13 shillings, 6 pence.” 
Here is certainly the oldest known autograph of Dickens. The 
agreements between Macrone, the original publisher of the 
Sketches by Boz, and the author, illustrate the meteoric rise 
of that prodigiously talented young man. On January Sth, 
1836, he parted with the copyright for a hundred pounds, while 
six months later almost to a day we find him giving Macrone 
twenty times as much for a complete release from the earlier 
obligation. Pickwick had come to the world, meanwhile, and 
those Posthumous Papers had spelt immense popularity, so, 
to forestall a reissue of the Sketches with no profit to himself, 
he bought back all rights. In this same collection, with its 
intimate memories of “The Shakespeare of the Common 
People,” are the sheets of the parody upon Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard in Dickens holograph; thirty pages of 
corrected proof for the original issue of David Copperfield ; 
and a presentation copy of the rare Village Coqguettes, that 
ill-fated comic opera which was dedicated to J. P. Harley in the 
famous “ Pickwick”’ year. 

When one comes to the first editions such a wealth of 
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material offers itself to the chronicling that it is difficult to know 
where to begin or close. The four tall Shakespeare folios are, 
of course, the most valuable; magnificently perfect copies all. 
There are, too, “firsts” of the Shakespeare Sonnets (1609), 
the Faerie Queene (1590-'06) and Colin Clout’'s Come Home 
Again of “fire-winged Spenser,’’ Raphael Holinshed’s curious 
Chronicles (1577), Ben Jonson’s dramas, Burton’s quaintly 
learned Anatomy of Melancholy (1621), the splendid Hope- 
Edwards copy; Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained 
(1667 and 1671), the former the first issue of the first 
title-page of the first edition; Herrick’s charming Hesperides 
(1646), Swift's Gulliver (1726-27), and Tale of a Tub (1704), 
Defoe’s Crusoe (1719), Gray’s Elegy and the Odes, as well as 
the beautiful Strawberry Hill issue of the last named; the 
pleasant Fad/es of John Gay (1727) and the Vicar of Wakefield 
of ‘Pretty Poll’ Goldsmith (1766), Shelley’s Address to the Irish 
People, and Alastor (1816), and that paper-covered Omar 
Khayyam (1858) which by happy chance brought undying fame 
to Edward Fitzgerald and a masterpiece of translation to a 
grateful world. 

Mr. Widener’s collection of Stevenson books and manuscripts 
was by far the most complete ever brought together. It in- 
cluded all the extremely rare pamphlets as well as all the 
“Private Issues,” Zhe Master of Ballantrae and Kidnapped, for 
instance, but more than any of these, more, indeed, than all 
combined, was its manuscript beginning of the autobiography. 
Report had it for a time that this was on the person of the 
owner when he sailed on the “Titantic,” but rumor was wrong. 
The manuscript here referred to is entitled Memoirs of Himself, 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. Book I: Childhood. Written in 
San Francisco, in the January of 1880, it is included in a quarto 
blank-book and covers twenty-two pages, on one side only. On 
the cover beneath the title is inscribed: “Given to Isabel 
Stewart Strong, the amanuensis, for future use when the under- 
writer is dead. With love, R. L. S.” Here in his own 
inimitable manner, he starts to lay bare many intimate details 
of his early years. It may be not inapt to quote, in closing, the 
paragraphs which compose page one :— 
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“IT have the more interest in beginning these memoirs 
where and how I do, because I am living absolutely alone 
in San Francisco, and because from two years of anxiety 
and, according to the doctors, a touch of malaria, I may say 
I am altogether changed into another character. After 
weeks in this city, I know only a few neighboring streets; I 
seem to be cured of all my adventurous whims and even of 
curiosity ; and am content to sit here by the fire and await 
the course of fortune. Indeed, I know myself no longer ; 
and as I am changed in heart, I hope I have the same choice 
to look back impartially on all that has come and gone 
heretofore. 

“There is, after all, no truer sort of writing than what is 
to be found in autobiographies, and certainly none more 
entertaining. As if any, it is fiction of the higher class which 
is the quintessence and last word both of veracity and 
entertainment. A man is perhaps not very sure of his taste 
in matters that concern him so nearly as the facts of his own 
career ; he is not perhaps in a position to expand or broider: 
but where can he have so fine an opportunity of conden- 
sation? I shall try here to be very dense and only to 
touch on what concerned me very deeply; for, as I am 
after all a man, that must be to some degree the concern of 
mankind.”’ 


WarwWICck JAMES PRICE. 




















THE NEW HELLENISM OF OSCAR WILDE 


In Act II of Wilde's A Woman of No Importance the following 
dialogue occurs :— 
Mrs. Allonby: The American girl has been giving us a lecture. 
Lord Illingworth: Really? All Americans lecture, I believe. I suppose 
it is something in their climate. What did she lecture about? 
Mrs. Allonby: Oh, Puritanism, of course. 
Eventually, however, the young Puritan accepts the woman of 
no importance as her mother-in-law. 

In this paper we shall give Wilde an American lecture on his 
false Hellenism ; but accept him, in part, in spite of his theory. 
“The fact of a man’s being a prisoner is nothing against his 
style,” says Wilde in Pen, Pencil, and Poison. The fact of 
Wilde’s being Hellenistic is not everything against his Hellen- 
ism, but it is something. 

Moreover, Wilde lectured himself. When he was in condition 
he defended Art for Art’s Sake, the New Hellenism, and the 
New Individualism with all the conviction of England’s chief ad- 
vocate of those tenets. When he was discouraged, or recovering 
from excesses, or languishing in prison, or when the true artist in 
him suddenly saw the false, he cried out against himself and his 
theories with a fervor like unto Bunyan’s in Grace Abounding. 

Wilde’s poetry is his record of disillusion. Once he cries (in 
Humanitad):— 

But we are Learning’s changelings, know by rote 
The clarion watchword of each Grecian school 

And follow none, the flawless sword that smote 
The pagan Hydra is an effete tool 

Which we ourselves have blunted, what man now 


Shall scale the august ancient heights and to old 
Reverence bow? 


Not Wilde, surely, as he confesses in the same poem : — 


And yet I cannot tread the portico 
And live without desire, fear, and pain, 
Or nurture that wise calm which long ago 
The grave Athenian master taught to men, 
Self-poised, self-centred, and self-comforted, 
To watch the world’s vain phantasies go by 
with unbowed head. 
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Rather he yielded himself to the full flood of unrestraint and let 
himself drift on the uncharted seas, that wind and sun and storm 
might blow and warm and wrack him and leave their mark 
upon him :— 

For he who lives more lives than one 

More deaths than one must die,— 
he sings in The Ballad of Reading Gaol. In Helas/, his prologue 
to the Poems of 1881, he wavers momentarily :— 

To drift with every passion till my soul 

Is a stringéd lute on which all winds can play, 


Is it for this that I have given away 
Mine ancient wisdom and austere control? 


But at once he is off again on his mad quest of Beauty, 
Liberty, Life, and Pleasure. ‘‘I amused myself,” he says in De 
Profundis, “with being a fdéneur, a dandy, a man of fashion. I 
surrounded myself with the smaller natures and the meaner 
minds. I became the spendthrift of my own genius, and to 
waste an eternal youth gave mea certain joy. Tired of being 
on the heights, I deliberately went to the depths.” 

In The Picture of Dorian Gray Lord Henry declares that if 
one man were to realize himself completely the world would so 
gain in joy as to blot out medizvalism and attain to the Hellenic 
ideal,—‘‘to something finer, richer, than the Hellenic ideal, it 
may be.’’ This advance over Hellenism, even, Wilde calls the 
New Hellenism. He uses the term in Zhe Soul of Man Under 
Socialism, but sets forth his conception more clearly in LZ’ Envoi 
and in The English Renaissance. In the former he points out 
that Ruskin’s zsthetic system is ethical always; whereas “we 
who are no longer with him” have passed on into that ‘“‘serene 
House of Beauty” where “the rule of art is the rule of beauty,” 
—wherein dwells “‘the gladness that comes, not from the re- 
jection, but the absorption, of all passion.”” In Zhe English 
Renaissance he defines his New Hellenism still more specifically, 
by synthesizing those hard-won analytical terms, Classical and 
Romantic. “It is really from the union of Hellenism,” says he, 
“in its breadth, its sanity of purpose, its calm possession of 
beauty, with the adventitive, the intensified individualism, the 
passionate colour of the romantic spirit, that springs the art of 
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the nineteenth century in England, as from the marriage of 
Faust and Hellen of Troy sprang the beautiful boy Euphorion.”’ 
Now no better characterization of nineteenth-century eclecticism 
exists than that. But Wilde at once qualifies. “ Instead of in- 
cluding the elements of strength and poise that normally ac- 
company classicism, he rejects them for the sole ideals of Art and 
Beauty. All else he demolishes, in the name of Liberty, with 
paradox. ‘The way of paradoxes,” he says elsewhere, “is the 
way of truth. To test Reality we must see it on the tight-rope. 
When the Verities become acrobats we can judge them.”’ 

Out of the agony and humility of the De Profundis, it is only 
just to add, emerges a new self leading the old self: his New 
Individualism, his New Hellenism in the leash of the eternal 
Individualism, the eternal Hellenism,—for we are not of those 
who doubt Wilde’s repentance: yet all of him remains at the 
service of Art for Art’s Sake. This, his most cherished theory, 
goes with him to the grave. He declares himself more of an 
individualist than ever. “Christ is the most supreme of in- 
dividualists,”” he adds. He records a wish to write of Christ as 
the precursor of the romantic movement in life and of the artistic 
life considered in its relation to conduct. Then he praises the 
Greeks because they never chattered about sunsets; only to cry 
out at the end for the Mystical in Art, the Mystical in Life; a 
chastened Pagan reaching out for the Soul in Things. 

“The Germans,”’ according to Nicoll and Seccombe in their 
History of English Literature, “have taken Wilde’s Art for Art 
theories seriously and have produced and criticized his Salomé 
and other paradoxically intense but insincere esthetic products 
with amazing gravity.’"’ Our American Puritanism might con- 
ceivably show with equal gravity that Wilde’s Art for Art theories 
were sufficiently weak morally to lead in themselves to his down- 
fall. Wilde anticipated such a possibility. ‘People point to Read- 
ing Gaol,” says he in De Profundis, ‘‘and say, ‘That is where the 
artistic life leads a man.’ Well,’ answers our irrepressible individ- 
ualist, caught, as he says he is, for forgetting his Individualism 
and for calling on society to punish the Marquis of Queensbury 
for libeling Aim, ‘it might lead to worse places’’; whereupon he 
shows that sorrow will make him a greater artist than before. 
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Since the world has condemned his morals, since the Germans 
have discussed his Art for Art’s Sake, and since Wilde has 
anticipated and partly answered the question of the artistic life 
in its relation to conduct, we content ourselves here with pointing 
out how well equipped he was in the Classics, especially in Greek ; 
and how little they really influenced his Art, except as they 
substantiated his own theories and satisfied his cravings for 
Romanticism. All else in the Classic temper was perfect to him, 
but unattainable. 

Wilde’s college record in Classics was of the highest. He was 
an “A” student. He read Classics with all the facility of a 
paragon. So easy were Latin and Greek authors to him that he 
seldom paused to ask just what they meant. He was far too 
glib for that. Besides, he had theories of what they should 
mean. His Zhe Rise of Historical Criticism illustrates both 
points. He wrote the paper in competition for the Chancellor’s 
English Essay at Oxford, in 1879. It is an uninspired piece of 
work, dry and formal, indeed, and was not accepted. “His- 
torical criticism,” says he, “is a part of that complex working 
towards freedom which may be described as the revolt against 
authority.” He finds this tendency entirely Greek. He de- 
clares the Roman respect for tradition “fatal to any rise of that 
spirit of revolt against authority, the importance of which, as a 
factor in intellectual progress, we have already seen.” His 
highest commendation is reserved for Polybius, the historian of 
Roman institutions, whom he praises for his rationalistic method. 
Heroditus and Thucydides are treated at some length; Plutarch, 
Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus are touched upon. Plato and Aristotle 
are considered conventionally. Homer, Aischylus, Euripides, 
Xenophon, Hesiod, Pindar, Corinna, Strabo, Heraclitus, Euhe- 
merus, Zeno, Epicurus, Ennius, Lucretius, Cicero, Minucius Felix, 
and St. Augustine are mentioned. 

The flower of Wilde's classical appreciation and art criticism 
is contained in /ntentions, a continuation and expansion, in part, 
of his Rise of Historical Criticism. With sufficient cigarettes 
and reassurances that the moon is not looking, he insinuates the 
names, at least, of Homer, Plato, Aristotle, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Lucian, Herodotus, Pausanias, Virgil, Horace, Cic- 
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ero, Livy, Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, and Fronto. ill illustrate 
for him the antiquity of criticism; whence he advances to his 
own theory that the critic is an artist, inasmuch as he gazes on 
Art, then reacts and creates Art in describing Art. Whether 
the critic sees what the artist had in mind is of little moment: 
he sees something. Pater’s interpretation of the Monna Lisa 
fulfils this ideal. 

Indeed, much of Wilde’s Art for Art’s Sake came direct from 
Pater.. What he did not absorb from his master, however, was 
Pater’s reverence for Plato,—his endless pilgrimage towards an 
understanding of the Greek spirit in the greatest of the Greeks.’ 
Wilde’s heart goes out, rather, to Theocritus, Sappho, Catullus, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Cicero’s Letters, and the more pictur- 
esque portions of Homer and Suetonius. Of the Greek Anthol- 
ogy he says finely: “The beautiful poems contained in this 
collection seem to me to hold the same position in regard to 
the Greek dramatic literature as do the delicate litttle figurines 
of Tanagra to the Phidian marbles, to be quite as necessary for 
the complete understanding of the Greek spirit.” Truly they 
are, but in time these little things came to usurp for Wilde the 
places of the big things. In like manner, he was always on the 
point of realizing the full power of Shakespeare and Dante and 
never quite accomplishing his intentions. 

The defects of Wilde’s Hellenism are strikingly apparent in 
his Greek poems. Here Beauty and Liberty decline, at the 
worst, into Ugliness and Libertinage. Even structurally these 
poems stagger with intoxication. At the same time they flash 
forth illuminated lines and passages, glowing with beauty and art. 

But Homer E. Woodbridge in Poet-Lore has written so well 
of Wilde’s poetry, pro and con, that we have nothing to add. 
Turning to his prose, and granting Wilde his donnée of a New 
Hellenism of Art and Beauty, we find him often artistic and 
often beautiful. If we cannot admit that his paradoxes, except 





'For the relations of Pater and Wilde, see Dr. Edouard J. Bock’s Walter 
Pater’s Einfluss Auf Oscar Wilde (Bonn, 1913). 

* Plato is too ethical for Wilde. When Socrates, for example, discusses art 
in the first book of the Repudiic he shows that Art for Art’s Sake is Art for 
Conduct’s sake and Art for the Object’s sake. 
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in his inimitable comedies, are either artistic or beautiful, but 
feel that they are what many Philistines call them when Wilde 
was lecturing in America, namely, disgusting, we can dismiss 
them without loss. If along with them we cast out his passages 
of exaggerated romanticism, there remains, classically speaking, a 
body of real Art and Beauty. Critics who review all his prose are 
possessed of a desire to make a Selection from his writings. At its 
best his style is both artistic and beautiful in its nicety and flexibili- 
ty. Inhis English Poetesses he looks for a new style, a new manner, 
from women. “Their light touch and exquisite ear and delicate 
sense of balance and proportion would be no small service to us,” 
he says. Such a manner, when he wrote best, was his own. 

Wilde's fairy tales are so good that children read them and 
older people appreciate their wisdom and charm. There is 
hardly a discordant note in these finely graven stories. The 
opening description of his wildly romantic Dorian Gray, again, 
is perfect art. Only a Landor could equal his Homeric pictures 
in The Critic as Artist. His comedies, as Nicoll and Seccombe * 
say truly, exhibit “the quintessence of playful artifice, irre- 
sponsible persiflage and antiquarian wit skilfully modernized.” 
Indeed, we can forgive Wilde his poor work for his comedies, 
In them he is no mean successor to Congreve and Sheridan. 
Even these illustrious predecessors cannot excel him in brilliant 
dialogue. He lacks the word sincerity of Meredith’s comedy 
and Moliére’s, but so do Congreve and Sheridan. In this one 
literary form, in short, his scorn of moral values does not dis- 
qualify him. Even ethically speaking, his comedies expose 
shams and discover good in persons generally considered bad. 
His tragedies, too, are valuable because they exhibit Wilde when 
he is not trying to be clever. Vera, or the Nihilists, though 
melodramatic, is striking in conception. The Florentine Tragedy 
remains a fragment finished but not begun. The Duchess of 
Padua is a good reading poetical drama. 

Wilde, too, had the making of a critic. Had he, like Arnold, 
abandoned artistic productions for criticism, he might have 
attained eminence. His characterizations of the styles of the 








34 History of English Literature, 11, 780. 
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Brownings, of Christina Rossetti, of Pater, and of Meredith show 
the keenest penetration and fineness of expression. His reviews 
range over such subjects as Parnassus versus Philology, Modern 
Greek Poetry, To Read or Not to Read, Twelfth Night at 
Oxford, The Poetry of the People, Helena in Troas, Mr. 
Symonds’ History of the Renaissance, A New Book on Dickens, 
Mr. Morris’s Odyssey, Mr. Pater’s Imaginary Conversations, 
Bowen's Virgil, and Aristotle at Afternoon Tea (Mahaffy’s Art of 
Conversation). His literary notes are innumerable. His Mis- 
cellanies contain essays on sculpture, bookbinding, dress, and 
sh matters of art. 

Wilde sacrificed his life for sensationalism and for theories, —for 
false Hellenism, false Romanticism, false Individualism. Unlike 
Pater and Whistler, he lacked the character to practice Art for 
Art’s Sake without harm to himself. Moreover, along with his 
life he spoiled much of his art. ‘Indeed, that portion of his 
work that is sound was composed in defiance of or in spite of his 
theories. From this statement we have partially excepted his 
comedies, which reflect all sides of him in a glittering, dazzling 
shower of brilliant talk, the irresponsible, unscrupulous but 
amusing talk of the drawing-room, harmless so long as it is 
merely talk. But Wilde, in spite of his paradoxes, his self- 
consciousness, and his introspection, took his talk seriously. In 
prison he quotes his own epigrams. 

Christ loves everyone but a Philistine, is the burden of his 
religious meditations in De Profundis. To Wilde Philistines are 
all persons who are moral and who oppose Art for Art’s Sake. 
What Wilde will not admit, even from the depths, is that if artists 
are not born Philistines they should become so, at least morally. 
Hence he is to the end an extremist, a pseudo-Romanticist, a 
neo-Hellenist, a false Individualist. His New Hellenism was a 
passion, a disease, a poison. The Classics taught him to write 
a clear style. JThey failed to teach him measure, temperance, 
restraint. Classical calm was an ideal he could not attain, 
because he would not. He wrote clearly, but he did not see 
life clearly, nor see it whole. 

WILuiAM CHISLETT, JR. 
Stanford University. 





THE DULL VIRTUOUS AND THE 
BRILLIANT WICKED 


The room above mine, in the boarding house which (perforce!) 
I call home, is occupied by a young person of thirty-five or there- 
abouts, who lives his life by a system of regular and highly re- 
spectable rules. He is generally in by ten o'clock (when he 
goes out o’ nights, which is not frequently), moves about 
noiselessly and inoffensively, and is apparently in bed by eleven, 
I came across him only yesterday at the soda-water fountain of 
the neighboring drug store, reading a Sunday School magazine 
between sips at a glass of plain soda, and looking as if he were 
enjoying himself. He doesn’t swear, doesn’t drink, nor smoke. 
In the two or three times I have been in his room, all the reading 
matter I have seen consisted of church journals, evening papers, 
and one or two of Edna Lyall’s colorless attempts at literature. 
He is always on time for his meals. He goes to church twice a 
Sunday. He invariably wears a black bow-tie, an old-fashioned 
turned-down collar, and a stiff white shirt with unopened front 
and no studs; the rest of his sombre clothes hang indifferently. 
He never fails to have an umbrella and rubber shoes when it 
rains or snows,—he may leave the house in the morning without 
them, but he always manages to have them at desirable times 
when others are not so fortunate. At meals, he eats just so 
much, and eats it in the most approved style for digestive 
purposes. He drinks neither coffee nor tea; always milk. He 
seems to entertain a fear that he might commit himself in some 
way, so he doesn’t talk much at table. I have never heard him 
get into the thick of an argument; he generally waits until the 
winning side clearly shows itself, and then joins it with wags of 
the head and smug, knowing smiles. I never knew him to give 
a good hearty laugh during all the time he has been in the 
house ; when he laughs, it is in short, throaty barks, and sounds 
as if it hurt him. Ina word, he is precise and careful in small 
things. I saw him counting his change the other day, and a 
look of worry came over his face because he had eighty-nine 
cents instead of ninety. He sits between the Society Girl and 
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the Elderly Spinster, and evokes little notice and no enthusiasm 
from either, although a couple of old ladies farther down the 
table, actively interested in foreign missions, point to him as 
“such a good young man.” 

In the room below me lives a man, also about thirty-five, but 
oh! so different. He doesn’t wear a black bow-tie, but the 
reddest sort of red four-in-hand, a vivid shirt with the latest kind 
of collar, all set off by a well-fitting (and very blonde) check suit. 
He is never on time for his meals, and it is quite refreshing to 
me to find that he is often caught out in rain or snow without 
an umbrella. He eats fast and eats everything. He comes in 
anywhere from twelve to three in the morning, and there are 
occasions when he makes a deal of noise,—suspicious stumblings 
up the stairs, and undertoned carolling of music-hall melodies 
in heart-rending disregard of harmony. He never goes to church 
of a Sunday, but lies abed until the dinner bell rings, and, when 
he isn’t sleeping, is reading the sporting page of the newspaper 
or a novel of the Victoria Cross or (at best) Zola kinds. I 
have occasionally stopped at his door, however, on my way to 
my room in the early evening, and have seen in a corner a small 
bookcase, recognizing therein Macaulay, Dickens, Eliot, and 
Charles Lever. He smokes all over the house, dropping his 
ashes promiscuously. He is always cheerful, rips out a healthy 
curse once in a while (which nobody minds except my immacu- 
late neighbor above) and tells a mighty good story. He never 
hesitates to say what he thinks, with more or less fantastic effect, 
indeed, but I never knew him wantonly to hurt the feelings of 
our fellow boarders. He dosen’t bother about small things, but 
takes life as it comes. The landlady and servants adore him; 
go out of their several ways to make allowances for him and serve 
him. At the table he sits opposite the Society Girl and the 
Elderly Spinster and flirts outrageously with both, much to their 
giggling delight. The foreign missions old ladies shake their 
heads, look solemn, and talk about a “ wasted life.”’ 

Without in the least desiring to place a premium upon wicked- 
) ness (if such it be), I must declare for myself in favor of my 
| down-stairs neighbor, who stands for what I shall call the “Bril- 
liant Wicked,” rather than for him of the floor above who per- 
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sonifies the ‘Dull Virtuous.”” The former sheds about him the 
stimulating influence of contact with vital, varying thoughts and 
environment, while the latter seems a thing cut out of stone (or 
putty!),—a lifeless, monotonous pattern which tells nothing of 
either the joys or the pains of living. He who is virtuous be- 
cause he is dull does not offer anything reassuring for present or 
future. This type of man creates in me a distaste akin to the 
effect that ‘“‘Burke’s Works’’ produced upon De Quincey or the 
sound of his own name, John Donne, exerted upon that worthy 
chaplain to James I and dean of St. Paul’s; in the first case, 
the book was “‘both eyesore and earsore’’ to its possessor from 
the lack of euphony in the title, and in the second, the dean 
ascribed his deafness to the intolerable harshness and jingle 
which ensued whenever his names were spoken together. 

I am glad to think there are many men in the world as good 
as they are manly, men whom we are not slow to acknowledge 
as such when we meet them, but I none the less hesitate to be- 
lieve that the man who goes to church regularly, secludes himself 
from contact with his fellows, lacks a sense of humor, frowns 
upon pleasures he himself cannot understand, thinks it his duty 
to tell his friends all the unpleasant things about them and none 
of the good, is, necessarily, one who exercises a beneficent in- 
fluence. While I will admit that he who has never placed him- 
self where he could possibly have the inclination or temptation 
to be otherwise than “straight,’’ must receive considerations, I 
assert that our human brother is the more interesting. I wax, I 
confess, more enthusiastic over the brilliant, sinning Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan of Riva/s fame, who fought two duels in 
behalf of Miss Linley, ‘“‘the Maid of Bath,’’ whom he afterwards 
married, than over that eminently virtuous contemporary 
member of the House of Commons, one Pease, who, being asked 
by an Irishman named O'Dwyer for ‘‘an explanation, his card 
and address,” noncombatively replied that he gave no ex- 
planations except on his legs in the House, had no card, and 
couldn’t recall his address. I can understand the impatience 
of the peppery Ellenborough, England’s ablest Lord Chief 
Justice of all the Georgian era, while he listened once to a dull, 
narrow, righteous old peer making a prosy speech. The 
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speaker kept repeating “I ask myself” so and so. “Yes,” said 
Ellenborough, “and a damned silly answer you'll get.” 

Sometimes, as Hawthorne has it, we go all wrong by trying 
too hard to go all right. In this life there is little to be gained 
morally, or any other way, without taking a risk. There is no 
such thing as an improvised saint. I prefer the person who is 
in the thick of the fight, even though he may fall by the wayside 
a few (or even many) times, and it is the daring sinner who, in 
the midst of his sinning, shows so often broad understandings 
and sympathies. We have to grope upwards along the human 
pathway, and therefore it is that when one of us makes a bold 
leap in the dark, as it were, interest and admiration are at once 
awakened, for whether it be a good leap or a bad, it is still a 
leap. It is not that we admire the bad, but, manlike, we love a 
struggle, and the brilliant wicked, to my mind, are in the struggle 
all the time. To the Puritans, the Cavalier characteristics of 
love of woman and wine seemed wholly open to condemnation; 
they could not appreciate that the elements of evil which they so 
sturdily denounced were almost proportionately accompanied 
by rare and splendid virtues, by great courage and uncom- 
promising loyalty. 

One’s tastes in books illustrate how he is apt to feel in this 
matter. Now I do not care for the characters who live that 
awful morality which goes by rote. To me, Dickens's Edith 
Dombey is infinitely more interesting and stirring than Esther 
Summerson, and Lady Dedlock truer to the nobler instincts of 
life than the spineless Lucy Manette. I do not wonder that 
Sir Leicester Dedlock, notwithstanding the revelations con- 
cerning his Lady, which hurt so disastrously his patrician pride, 
found that his old love rose triumphant out of the ashes of sin. 
I do wonder that there could have been any affinity between 
Lucy and splendid, human Sidney Carton. Montague Tigg, 
good-natured, wily vagabond as he is, is far more attractive and 
suggestive than that milk-and-water provincial, Tom Pinch. 
The erring, handsome, generous Steerforth and the colorless 
Betsy Trotwood controlled David Copperfield ; which of the two 
makes you dwell the more on the cardinal virtues as we know 
them? 
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I prefer Thackeray's Barry Lyndon, the rollicking unprincipled 
adventurer, to his supine William Dobbin, who is at once 
irritating and tiresome. I feel glad that he at last married 
Amelia Osborne, and that, if we are freely to translate the con- 
cluding lines of Vanity Fair, he was not overly happy with 
her. Amelia was Thackeray’s idea of a good woman, yet how 
utterly silly, vapid, and toneless she seems ; Becky Sharp in the 
midst of her waywardness is a better influence than is she. I 
will venture to say that the reader of Wilkie Collins will take his 
Count Fosco, in The Woman in White, as the most magnetic 
of all the novelist’s characters because of the complex com- 
mingling of grace and humor, intellect and villainy. Likewise 
D’Artagnan, the bred-in-the-bone fighter, and Aramis, the crafty 
priest, appeal to us despite the moral irregularity of most that they 
did. The morbid Heathcliffe of Emily Bronté’s Wuthering 
Heights, with the vital memory of a love which was life-long, 
yet brooding over wrongs and studying revenge, reminds one of 
such a virile, inward, lonely struggle as ever arises from one of 
Schumann's songs. 

Hawthorne’s Hilda, lofty and beautiful as she is, does not 
appeal to me as do the tempted, human Miriam or the mag- 
nificent, passionate Zenobia. In not so different a way, who is 
not delighted with Mark Twain's brilliant little scamp Huck 
Finn, or fails to entertain sympathy for Bartley Hubbard, Howell's 
wonderful illustration of the brilliant modern sinner? 

As I recall the men who figure in history, I find my prejudices 
quite as strong there as in fiction. Fully recognizing the great 
deeds of Wellington, I am still mindful of the fact that Napoleon, 
whom he fought and conquered, arouses far more enthusiasm in 
the average person. The former, throughout life, was the 
virtuous, able patriot and soldier following the beaten path of 
duty with cold, precise, methodical tread; the latter was not 
only the most brilliant but the most complex sinner the world 
has ever seen. His career was an unsurpassed egotistical dream, 
it is true, but it was a dream of glory in which an unbridled 
nature was revealed in manifold and ever interesting contra- 
dictions—one moment caressing a child, another, rewarding a 
foot-soldier with the cross of the Legion, and the next conspiring 
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in the murder of a Duc d’ Enghein. As I looked upon the 
equestrian statue of the Iron Duke, opposite Apsley House, I 
felt how fit was unresponsive bronze for the portrayal of the 
man whose axiom was, “Say what you have to say, don’t quote 
Latin, and sit down.” On the other hand, the head of Napoleon, 
in the Corcoran Gallery, at Washington, seems the impenetrable 
mask which hid the very personification of misconducted energy. 

I do not find the calm, virtuous, conservative John Jay, who 
graduated from college with an oration on “The Blessings of 
Peace,”’ then to serve his country well at home and abroad, any- 
thing like as inspiring as the vividly brilliant, though erring, 
Webster. The virtuous Southey, author of ponderous prose 
and heavy poetry, supported the wife and family of the crug- 
ridden, irresponsible Coleridge, because the latter could not or 
would not do it himself; yet this eminently “virtuous” laureate 
does not touch the chords that the charming, many-sided 
“wicked” Coleridge does, or the talented but passionate Byron, 
—although, if one takes as verity the word of that biting Irish 
lawyer, John Philpot Curran, the “noble Lord” passes out of 
the lists of the brilliant wicked, to be classed among those who 
show forth what Walter Shandy calls “The Sniveling Virtue of 
Meekness.”’ Speaking of the poet’s ‘ Farewell’’ to Lady Byron, 
Curran says, “I protest I do not understand this kind of 
whimpering ; here is a man who first weeps over his wife, and 
then wipes his eyes with the public.” 

The noted Bishop Wilberforce, of the mid-Victorian era, son 
of the greater William, foe of slavery and friend of the younger 
Pitt, virtuous and able (but narrow), is not to be compared in 
appeal with the volcanic Swift, ‘The wild Dean from Ireland,” 
as he once called himself, of whom the Earl of Nottingham, in 
the latter days of the reign of Anne, said “he was hardly sus- 
pected of being a Christian.” Or again, that cold, impeccable 
leader of Parliament in the time of George III, the younger Pitt 
himself, does not attract as does his contemporary, Charles Fox ; 
brilliant gambler, lovable drunkard. Nor is John Quincy Adams, 
honest of purpose and fearless in bearing, but cold and repellant, 
as compelling as is the explosive Andrew Jackson, he who would 
rarely acknowledge a superior, and who, when a senator, could 
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never make a speech because of the violence of his feelings; “I 
have seen him attempt it repeatedly,” said Jefferson, ‘“‘and choke 
with rage.” 

Dr. Johnson said he would as soon dine with the highwayman 
Jack Ketch, as with John Wilkes, thrice elected member from 
Middlesex, and thrice refused admission to the House, but ad- 
mitted upon a fourth election and subsequently made Lord 
Mayor of London. Nevertheless, I would vastly prefer this 
same Wilkes to the weak but virtuous North, who, according to 
published correspondence, permitted his king to control him, so 
that instead of resigning and owning himself, he carried on the 
bloody, costly, and, to the English, disastrous American Revo- 
lution in direct opposition to his own best judgment and personal 
wishes. The visionary, magnetic, intellectually superb Aaron 
Burr, past-master in the art of sinning (to most of us), takes 
precedence over the learned and cold William Wirt, Attorney- 
General under Madison, who conducted his prosecution in the 
great treason trial. Who can say that Louis IX of France, 
canonized as Saint, the religious fanatic who spent his best efforts 
in sentimental crusades to the Holy Land, was so great a man 
for his country as that intensely interesting sinner, Louis XI, who 
rescued her from the throes of discord and made her a united 
nation? I confess to a leaning towards Sarah Jennings, the 
scheming Duchess of Marlbcrough, rather than towards the 
comparatively virtuous but decidedly negative Queen Anne, who 
had as a device “Semper Idem,” which the malicious Swift 
rendered “Worse and Worse.”’ Robert Walpole, the con- 
summate but corrupt politician of the reigns of the first two 
Georges (the Bob Booty in Gay’s Beggar's Opera), is called by 
Thackeray “the old pagan,” but the novelist hastens to add 
“with his hireling House of Commons he defended liberty for 
us,"’"—is he not more winning than the eminently virtuous, 
frigid, uninteresting Spencer Perceval, whose only claim to rec- 
ognition at the hands of posterity lies in the tragic chance that 
he was murdered while holding the office of Premier under the 
Regent, afterwards George IV? 

I cannot think any further word necessary to substantiate the 
claim for thoughtful consideration which the “ Brilliant Wicked’”’ 
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have over the “Dull Virtuous,” but if something more weighty 
than this rambling plea is wanted, I shall quote Zhe Professor 
at the Breakfast Table: “1 don’t believe the Devil would give 
half as much for the services of a sinner as he would for those of 
one of these folks that are always doing virtuous acts in a way 
to make them unpleasing.” And I listen to the cautious footsteps 
of the chap above me, hearken smilingly to the stumblings from 
below, look once again at my books, few but eloquent, and 
whisper to myself ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 


H. MERIAN ALLEN. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE GREEK ROMANCES IN ELIZABETHAN PROSE Fiction. By Samuel 
Lee Wolff, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. 


One’s view of a book, like one’s view of a landscape, depends 
on the point of view. Erwin Rohde, the greatest authority on 
the Greek romances, used a striking figure to illustrate the 
transition from Greek classical literature to the ancient novel, 
or romance. It was, he said, like leaving the hill and dale, rich 
champaign and towering mountains of a land blessed by the gods, 
to decend gradually over rough and monotonous heaths into an 
arid and hideous plain where all was one dead level of sterility. 
It may seem so from Rohde’s point of view. To him the Greek 
romances are not so much really pieces of fiction—efforts to tell 
a story—as pieces of declamation, frameworks of narratives on 
which professors of ‘‘fine writing’’ hung their show-pieces of 
rhetoric, purple patches of terrible, or pathetic, or prurient 
description. According to this view, they belong in essence to 
the same class as Lucian’s eulogies of the fly and baldness. If 
measured, however, by their power to produce literature in 
other men, certainly these same romances are not barren rhetoric, 
but deserve quite another rating. To the old classical genres of 
epic, lyric, and dramatic, history, eloquence, and philosophy, 
romance came as a low parvenu, and had to be looked on, no 
doubt, as stylistically a mere variation of the rhetoric of display. 
Yet no lover of the modern novel can be inclined to dismiss the 
ancient novel so cavalierly. If Clztophon and Leucippe is not a 
novel in the true sense, then neither is Joseph Andrews. 

Dr. Wolff’s study confines itself to the three most famous of 
the Greek novels, the Ethiopica, or Theagenes and Chariclea otf 
Heliodorus, the C/itophon and Leucippe of Achilles Tatius, and 
the Daphnis and Chloe of Longus. Of the two chapters into 
which his first part is divided, the first is devoted to the general 
characteristics of the type, especially with reference to its 
Alexandrian nature, —to a chronological table, and a very full and 
careful analysis, or rather synopsis, of the three novels. The 
second chapter discusses the invention and style of each. Here 
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it is noticeable that the critic cannot refrain from making merry 
with the novelists themselves. It seems almost impossible to 
refrain from poking fun at such a pretentious stilt-walker as 
Heliodorus; and Achilles Tatius, whatever his other merits, is 
nearly as destitute of humor. In this respect they both resemble 
Richardson. As for Longus, though he had in his sort a pretty 
taste for a joke, yet as Launcelot Gobbo says, ‘‘he doth indeed 
grow to, and hath a kind of taste’’ which from a modern point of 
view is no more than a little queer in such a eulogist of primi- 
tive innocents. In fact, bombast, fustian, high-falutin’ “‘fine 
writing,’’ and a most insufferable crop of ‘‘conceits’’ flourish in 
these authors as in few others, and their heroes and heroines are 
such utterly impossible and often such utterly contemptible 
people from every modern Christian point of view that few or no 
critics can refrain from finding them amusing in the wrong way. 
Just the weaknesses, however, that excite our amusement or 
contempt were the attractions tothe original readers. And what 
the decadent Greeks admired, the Elizabethans admired equally, 
to judge from their imitations of them. 

This is well brought out in the second part of Dr. Wolff's 
treatise, which discusses the influence of these three romances 
on John Lyly, Sir Philip Sidney, Robert Greene, Thomas Nash, 
Thomas Lodge, and Shakespeare. Thus Sidney’s Arcadia, which 
he analyses at length, is found to be a direct study from Helio- 
dorus, and Dr. Wolff thinks that Shakespeare derived elements 
of the plot of the Winter's Tale both from Heliodorus and 
Longus. 

At the very end of the book the reader is tantalized with still 
another far-reaching query: Were the English novelists of the 
eighteenth century directly influenced by the Greek romances? 
The author hints that Richardson was. In the tangled mass of 
early fiction in the classic and the modern languages, it is a bold 
critic who dares assert the definite lineage of any particular trait, 
yet on a careful reading of Joseph Andrews would not anyone 
who knows the manner of Heliodorus find himself on familiar 


_ground at the end, where Joseph and Fanny seemed to have 


turned out to be brother and sister? 
Dr. Wolff has performed his double task well. The student 
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of Elizabethan literature will be particularly grateful to him for 
the analysis and comparison of the two versions of the Arcadia. 
The general reader will perhaps be astonished to find the Greek 
novels at least more modern than those of Shakespeare’s time. 
As for Daphnis and Chloe, which is certainly the most artistic 
of the three, far from being an ideal in the classic spirit, like the 
Nausicaa episode of the Odyssey, or the idyls of Theocritus, or 
even archaistic like Leon Bakst’s Greek shepherdesses, who 
would seem to have come from Lesbos by way of Crete, it is 
really a piece to be illustrated by Watteau or Bouchier. The 
most famous descendant of Longus’s precious pair of innocents, 
Bernardin de St. Pierre’s Pau! and Virginia, resembles Daph- 
nis and Chloe \ess than do his contemporary Marmontel’s Moral 
Tales. 

One element, and that the most important, the love-motive, 
they share not only with the Elizabethan but with all other 
novels. ‘‘Love is not love when it alteration finds,’’ but there 
are many sorts of love in novels as in life. In Heliodorus Sir 
Philip Sidney found ready-made all the interminable eloquence 
which he reproduced in the Arcadia and among the characters in 
the novel of Achilles Tatius, Roderick Random himself would 
hardly have felt uncomfortable. L. P. CHAMBERLAYNE. 


DEMOCRACY AND RACE FRICTION. By John Moffatt Mecklin. New York: 
The Macmillian Company. $1.25. 


This book is a readable and stimulating analysis of the race 
problem. The author holds the essence of the race problem to 
inhere in the existence of two different races, side by side, with 
the stronger barring the weaker from social assimilation and 
social equality with itself. In the detailed analysis of this 
problem three primary points are discussed: race differences, 
social solidarity, and the probable outcome of the present racial 
situation in its relation to traditional American ideas of de- 
mocracy and equality. In all phases of the discussion the 
problem is shown to be one of the group rather than the in- 
dividual. 

Important differences between the white and the negro races 
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are due to different hereditary instincts and impulses created by 
a fundamentally different physical and social environment. 
Mobility of temperament, openness to suggestion, and powerful 
sex impulses in the negro race are accompanied by weak powers 
of inhibition. The negro cannot control these impulses and 
instincts, and failure to do this incapacitates him for adapting 
himself to the complex civilization of the white race. No 
positive opinion is given regarding the significance of these 
racial differences. ‘‘When the question is raised as to whether 
these hereditary racial differences of the negro brand him as 
inferior or as incapable of assimilating the civilization of the white 
to the extent demanded for the highest social efficiency there is 
the greatest discrepancy of opinion’’ (pp. 74, 75). Dr. Mecklin 
believes that the time is not yet ripe for an answer to this 
question. The negro is on trial now and the issue of inferiority 
rests in his hands. 

The insistence upon racial solidarity by the white race is due 
in the last analysis to the instinct for race preservation. No two 
social groups can live side by side and maintain standards of 
equal authority and value. One must occupy a dominating, the 
other a subordinate position. ‘The race discriminations which 
one meets at every turn in the South become in their last analysis 
a form of self-preservation adopted by the group mind of the 
white’’ (p. 15). The author admits the insolubility of the 
problem in accordance with our traditional ideas of democracy 
and equality on account of the existence of the racial solidarity 
of the white race. The best that can be attained is a modus 
vivenat. Two feasible ways of treating the problem are sug- 
gested. One is to permit a ‘“‘status based upon race traits and 
the resulting caste distinctions”’ (p. 268). This, of course, would 
require a modification of our traditional political ideas. And it 
would serve ‘‘to perpetuate and to stereotype rather than solve 
the problem” (p. 269). The alternative to this practical caste 
system is to subject the negroes to industrial competition and 
let them find a natural level, both as individuals and as a group. 
“It may very well be that competition and social selection, 
stretching over long periods of time, will bring about that ethnic 
homogeneity which seems to be a prerequisite to social solidarity 
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and an efficient democracy” (p. 270). Here the author does 
not seem to be consistent with the facts. Competition has 
eliminated the negro as an economic factor in the North and 
has helped to intensify the racial differences between him and 
the white man. This does not give any ground for hoping 
that ethnic homogeneity will be brought about in the South by 
competition. Indeed, some evidence is accumulating to show 
that the result of industrial competition in the South will be the 
same as that in the North. 

An interesting possibility in the race problem is touched upon 
but not fully and clearly discussed. If the negro cannot equip 
himself for economic efficiency without closer association with 
the white race which is now denied him, would not the inevitable 
result be racial retrogression and economic extinction? If this 
should happen, what would be the fate of the negro? Would 
he be eliminated as a race or would he constitute a lingering 
disease in the social body, placing an enormous burden upon 
the white race by his presence? 

At times Dr. Mecklin seems to shrink from the logic of his 
conclusions. His feelings seem to be at variance with his logic. 
But even with a certain inconsistency and incompleteness of 
treatment the book has done much toward analyzing and making 
clear what the race problem really involves. It is a contribution 
to the literature which attempts to explain the social psychology 
or group thinking that is at the basis of race relation. 

J. G. STEVENs. 


SoctiAL ForRCES IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By H.G, Wells. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


In describing the social forces of English and American life, 
Mr. Wells has covered a broad range of disconnected subjects, 
developing them with his usual insight and charm of style. 
Such topics as Socialism, the Modern Novel, Divorce, the Ideal 
Citizen, the American Population and Modern Warfare give 
evidence of the scope of discussion. The point of view is char- 
acteristic of the author. His attitude is that of the speculative 
social philosopher and prophet. He looks to the future, 
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analyzes the trend of the present, and aims to determine the 
extent and probable result of existing social tendencies. In 
warfare he inquires what is to follow the dreadnought. In dis- 
cussing British imperialism he asks: ‘Will the Empire Live?” 
In writing on the American Population his inquiry is, “What 
social structure is this pool of mixed humanity developing or 
likely to develop?”’ (p. 327). 

Probably the American reader will take the keenest interest 
in that part of the book which describes the American Popu- 
lation. The primary distinction (in regard to social problems) 
between America and other countries is the fact of an immigrant 
population. America is “a great sea of human beings detached 
from their traditions of origin” (pp. 330-331). But this “huge 
classless sea of American population is not destined to remain 
classless, is already developing separation and distinction and 
structures of its own” (p. 331). It is this process of social 
change and assimilation and integration of the foreign element 
in the United States which is so fascinating to Mr. Wells. Four 
potentially constructive elements are behind the “new move- 
ment of ideas that make for organization in American medley at 
the present time” (p. 356). These are the American plutocracy, 
the great American universities, the socialist movement, and the 
latent possibilities of the American woman. The personal 
quality of the American plutocracy has risen in the last three 
decades, and there is a new and awakened sense of public re- 
sponsibility on the part of the one-time irresponsible holders of 
great wealth. The moral and intellectual influence of American 
universities is tending to bring about a definite, planned, and 
persistent social improvement in place of sporadic efforts at 
social reform. In the socialist movement there is the germ of 
the “sense of the state’’ which holds the promise of patriotic 
and generous codperation by all classes of people. The de- 
veloping consciousness of woman is profoundly influencing the 
more intimate social life of the people. In the possibilities of 
these different elements the author finds a hopeful and con- 
structing basis for the future growth and vigor of our national 
life. 

The treatment of other subjects is scarcely less suggestive 
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than the discussion of the American Population. The student 
of contemporary social problems will find here a wholesome and 
refreshing book, which arouses keen interest over a wide range of 
material and which adds to the stimulus of its ideas the touch of 
literary brilliancy and charm. J. G. STEVENS. 


RACE ORTHODOXY IN THE SOUTH AND OTHER ASPECTS OF THE NEGRO 
QUESTION. By Thomas Pearce Bailey. Washington and New York: 
The Neale Publishing Co. 


As this volume of nearly four hundred pages consists of 
numerous articles, addresses, book reviews, etc., written at 
different times, there is of course a good deal of repetition. 
But there are some things which bear repetition, and the book 
is a timely and valuable one. 

By “‘race orthodoxy,” of which Mr. Bailey is a firm adherent, 
he means the creed that this is a white man’s country and that 
not only is social equality with resulting inter-marriage between 
whites and blacks to be resolutely resisted, but also political, 
civic, or any other kind of equality that may act as an entering 
wedge to social equality and inter-marriage. He says, for 
example: “When high-grade whites demand that certain 
negroes be treated as exceptional persons apart from race status, 
they endanger the peace of the community.’”’ And again he 
declares that, for the sake of the blacks and whites, no “door of 
hope” should be opened to the negro “that will usher him into 
ultimate hell-fire of race strife.’’ Nevertheless, the author states 
his beliefs in Christian and democratic equality and in the 
immeasurable worth of each human soul in the eyes of God. 
Each reader of the book can judge for himself of the author's 
success in reconciling his belief with ‘race orthodoxy.” He 
admits the impossibility of putting this abstract humanitarian 
creed into practice as long as the two races live side by side and 
so long as the white race is determined to prevent amalgamation 
by inter-marriage. His tentative solution of the negro problem 
is therefore colonization of the blacks, with ‘“‘their free consent 
and enthusiastic cooperation,” if possible ; but by force if neces- 
sary. He does not, however, dogmatically urge this solution. 
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On the contrary, he does not believe that anyone yet fully un- 
derstands this the most important of all the questions confront- 
ing the American people. He therfore repeatedly and with in- 
tense earnestness urges that a scientific, systematic, codperative, 
nation-wide, and world-wide study of the problem be made. 

R. H. Dasney. 


Tue LetTers OF RICHARD HENRY Lee. Collected and edited by James 
Curtis Ballagh. Volume II, 1779-1794. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1914. Pp. xxiii+603. 


Professor Latané, of the Johns Hopkins University, has so 
fully and so ably reviewed the first volume of the present work, 
in the Sewanee Review for April, 1912, that only a brief note is 
needed for the second volume, to the effect that it sustains the 
high standards set in the first. The period,—a particularly 
interesting one—covers the last fifteen years of Lee’s life, from 
1779 to 1794. The editor has added a very full and useful 
index for both volumes. Ss. L. W. 


STUDIES IN SOUTHERN HISTORY AND Po.itics. Inscribed to William 
Archibald Dunning. New York: Columbia University Press. 1914. 


Pp. viii+394. 


The fifteen essays in this volume are written by a group of 
former students of Professor Dunning and dedicated to him as 
a testimonial. 

The writers, some of whom have become widely known as 
specialists in Southern History, take as their theme the great 
questions and problems which have agitated the South during 
the nineteenth century, and in part continue todoso. The first 
essay in the volume, that of Professor Fleming on “ Deportation 
and Colonization,” gives Lincoln’s views on this subject, which 
may come as a surprise to his negrophile admirers. The suc- 
ceeding essays deal with Secession and Reconstruction ; but the 
most interesting studies in the volume are those that come last, 
for they represent what the South is now thinking and doing for 
the training and education of her population, white and black. 
The studies of Professor Boyd, and of Professor Thompson, 
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respectively, on the History of Education in the South since the 
War, and on the New South, Economic and Social, will be 
found particularly stimulating in their record of achievement and 
in their hopeful outlook. 

The essays as a whole maintain a uniform degree of excel- 
lence, and, while they may add little that is new to the scholar, 
they constitute a mine of information gathered from many and 
widespread sources which are often not available to the ordinary 
student. S. L. WaRE. 


THE RIVERSIDE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Edited by William 
E. Dodd. 4 vols. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1915. 


These four neat gold-lettered little volumes give, in short 
compass and convenient and inexpensive form, an up-to-date 
history of the United States. Each volume averages a little over 
300 pages and sells for $1.25. The first volume, by Professor 
Becker of Kansas University, brings the story down to the win- 
ning of independence, thus wisely leaving ample space for the 
problems of the independent nation. The last volume, by Pro- 
fessor Paxson of Wisconsin University, is devoted to the period 
1865-1915. The intermediate books are by Professor Johnson 
of Yale and by the editor, respectively. Throughout the series 
the treatment is fresh and entertaining, comparatively little at- 
tention being paid to the analysis of constitutional and legal 
documents, but much to “the forces, influences, and masterful 
personalities which have made the country what it is.” The 
series is designed primarily for the maturer university student or 
for the cultured reader. A commendable feature appears in the 
numerous maps and charts, which include presidential elections, 
population, public domain, areas of growth of staples, distribution 
of manufactures, etc., and furnish graphic illustrations of political, 
social, and economic conditions of the various periods of our 
history. After each chapter comes a bibliographical note in 
which authorities and source material are both given and briefly 
discussed. S. L. WaRE. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CHURCH WITH REGARD TO ITs MESSAGE 
AND PROGRAM. By Paul Moore Strayer. New York and Boston: The 
Macmillan Company. 


The Rev. Paul Moore Strayer, the author of this suggestive 
book, is a successful Presbyterian minister of Rochester, New 
York. He does not write as one who sets out to gather mate- 
rial in order to make a book. The book is a by-product of an 
effort to solve the problems of the Church by one whose sympa- 
thies are bounded by no parochialism, denominationalism, or 
class distinctions. Through personal intimacy with their leaders 
and contact with their organized movements, he knows the point 
of view of the men who are estranged from the churches. 
This leads him to stress the social aspect of the Church’s mis- 
sion, though his devotion is not less to the spiritual welfare of all 
classes and communities. His outspoken courage may antago- 
nize some who do not wish to be found where earnest blows are 
dealt and received for the cause of truth. 

The author is one who is as eager to learn as to teach, and the 
practical programme he suggests has been largely tested in his 
own efforts or in the efforts of those personally known to him. 
Moreover, the book, in point of style, is readable, condensed, and 
epigrammatical. While blinking no practical difficulties, the 
author is full of hope. To those who complain of the peculiar 
difficulties of the urban church problem he says: “The theatrical 
man is not aghast over the apartment house, nor the merchant 
over the shifting population. The politician gets his appeal to 
the voters and the voters to the polls. The city problem is 
handled now and the church can solve it, too, if we give the same 
sort of thought to the problem.” 

There is profound practical wisdom in such statements as: 
‘‘Many churches seek men because of their youth, while clients 
and patients avoid them for the same reason.” 

“Christianity is in the air, we are told, but it has the unfortu- 
nate way of staying there.” 

Though the probiem of the church in urban communities re- 
ceives most attention, there is a useful chapter on “The oppor- 


tunity of the rural church.” 
James BisHop THOMAS. 
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PAUL’s DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION. By Henry Beach Carré, B.D., Ph.D, 
Professor of Biblical Theology and English Exegesis, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. New York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. xi+-167. 


Professor Carré thus summarizes the contents of his book :— 

“1. There must be a clear understanding of Paul’s philosophy, 
including both his present world-view and his eschatology. 

“2, Paul’s theology is not distinguishable from his philosophy, 
and therefore the salient features of his theology, so called, are 
rooted in, and are one with his philosophy, or world-view. 

‘“*3. Since Paul’s theology interpreted the cosmos as being, in 
his time, under the control of the cosmic powers of evil, and just 
on the eve of momentous happenings which wouid eventuate in 
the transfer of its control to the cosmic forces of good, therefore, 
the Redemption of the world, according to Paul, means the 
overthrow of the evil cosmic powers; or, in other words, the 
victory of God over Satan and his hosts of demons. 

“*4. Since Paul was primarily interested in the practical rather 
than in the speculative side of this redemptive programme of 
God, his scheme for human redemption is to be understood as 
a part of the cosmic redemption, i.e., as the freeing of man from 
the dominion of the demonic powers, in particular, Sin and 
Death”’ (p. 20). 

Although this well-wrought essay will seem to be rather thin 
soup for the adherents of evangelical theology, the author is to 
be congratulated on being one of the American pioneers of the 
“last things” theology of Johannes Weiss, Schweitzer, and the 
Modernists. The author, however, is not a mere adherent of 
a school. Though he emphasizes the ‘‘cosmic’”’ aspect of re- 
demption (and it ought to be more fully recognized), he does 
not allow the immanently dynamic aspects of St. Paul’s view to 
be swallowed up in eschatology, not to say apocalyptic. 

Though the book ends with the sentence, ‘‘The dualism gives 
place to a divine oneness, which is God,” let us hope that he 
does not mean to attribute to St. Paul an “Absolutism”’ phil- 
osophy as opposed to the healthy Pluralism of thinkers like 
James, Ward, and Howison. T. P. Barey. 























BOOK NOTES 


From the American Book Company have been received the 
following: Readings from Literature, edited by Reuben Post 
Halleck and Elizabeth Graeme Barbour. Beginning with a 
simple humorous prose story and ending with a selection from 
the Paradise Lost, these selections are planned so as to stimulate 
in the pupil a steady, healthy growth in the power of inter- 
pretation and appreciation. The selections are well made and 
are accompanied by study hints, suggestions for oral and 
written theme subjects, and for additional readings. Teaching 
to Read, by Nellie E. Turner, “has been prepared more par- 
ticularly for teachers and those preparing to teach. Its first aim 
is to help them to be better readers; its second, to help them to 
be better teachers of reading.”” The material of the book is well 
chosen and the treatment is orderly and systematic. TZhree 
Industrial Nations: An Industrial Geography of England, 
Germany, and the United States, by Lydia R. Blaich, is intended 
for grammar grade pupils and seeks to furnish them with “a 
broad, intelligent, appreciative view of the highest modern spirit 
of each nation.”’ The study of such a book in the hands ofa 
liberal-minded teacher should help to make our children better 
citizens, quick to “‘understand the enthusiasm of the distinctive 
national spirital of each nation as it is presented,” and thereby 
stimulated “to enlarge their own personalities so as to become 
consistently international, catching from each nation the best it 
has to offer’ (p. vi). The book is furnished with excellent illus- 
trations and maps, and at the close of each chapter there are sug- 
gestive questions and exercises. Practical Lessons in Agriculture, 
by Lester S. Ivins and Frederick A. Merrill, is both a textbook 
and a laboratory manual. ‘Most of the lessons are laboratory 
or field exercises, arranged as far as possible in seasonal se- 
quence. The book is adapted for use in the seventh to tenth 
grades.’’ The lessons are all brief, clear, and concrete, covering 
all phases of farm life, and well adapted to the mental develop- 
ment of the pupils. Laboratory Exercises in General Chemistry, 
by Williams and Whitman, and A Brief Laboratory Course in 
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Physical Geography, by Everly, Blount, and Walton, both ar- 
ranged with loose leaves, will serve to save labor on the part of 
both teacher and pupil. Le Premier Livre, by Albert A. Méras 
and B. Méras, is an elementary book intended to cover all the 
work of the first year. It seeks to combine a grammar and a 
reader. By a series of questions in French and exercises based 
on the simple reading, the pupil is drilled in grammatical forms 
and constructions. Drames et Comédies, par Marguerite Duprés, 
contains a number of short dramas and comedies for acting in 
French. 


Other publications, of which some will be reviewed in a sub- 
sequent edition, have been received as follows: Chaucer and His 
Poetry, by George Lyman Kittredge (Harvard University Press); 
Love's Creed and Other Poems, by Albert Edmund Trombly 
(Sherman, French & Company); Zhe Judge, by Louis James 
Block (Richard G. Badger); A Bar of Song, by Henry E. 
Harman (The State Company, Columbia, S. C.); / Dialect and 
Other Poems, by Nicholas M. Williams (S. C. Toof & Company, 
Memphis, Tenn.); Geographic Influences in Old Testament Mas- 
terpieces, by Laura H. Wild (Ginn & Co.); Shelley, Godwin, 
and Their Circle, by H. N. Brailsford (Holt); Carthage and 
Hannibal: An Introduction to the Study of Livy's Third Decade, 
by Elizabeth Hazleton Haight (Heath); /nter-American Ac- 
quaintances, by Charles Lyon Chandler (The University Press of 
Sewanee Tennessee); Zhe Rise of Classical English Criticism, 
by James Routh (Tulane University Press); Zhe Novels and the 
Ideas of Madame Marcelle Tinayre, by Benjamin M. Woodbridge 
(Bulletin of the University of Texas); Wine, Beere, Ale, and 
Tobacco: a Seventeenth-Century Interlude, edited by James Holly 
Hanford (Studies in Philology, University of North Carolina, Vol. 
XII, No. 1, Jan., 1915); Zhe Characters of Terence, by G. 
Kenneth G. Henry (Studies in Philology, April, 1915). Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, Vol. 1, No. 1, March, 1915. Published by 
The Tennessee Historical Society. Edited by St. George L. 
Sioussat. Published quarterly in Nashville, Tenn. Annual sub- 
scription, $2.00; single numbers, 75 cents. 








